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For the Companion. 


WHAT THE GHOSTS WERE DOING. 


If it will add any interest to the story which I 
am to tell to know that it is true, then you may 
know that it 7s true, and that I, Doctor Crane, 
am setting it down here exactly as it happened. 

I have read many stories of ‘‘Ghosts’’ and 
‘Mysterious Appearances,’ some of them strange 
and startling enough; but I know of nothing 
more puzzling on the face of it than the experi- | 
ence through which I went one night. It hap- | 
pened twenty vears ago. 

I was then settled in a certain New England 
city; and one eveuing after supper had been 
called to attend a case out in the country, several 
miles from town. I went on horseback, expect- 
ing to return soon. But | found my patient 
pretty low. It was a serious case and needed 
watching. I stayed on into the night, and it was 
two o'clock in the morning when 1 again mounted 
my horse for home. It was in October, the night 
was very clear, and the moon was full. As I 
jogged along citywards my mind was occupied 
by the case I had been attending. 

The city has grown since then; but at that 


time, on the outskirts, beyond Washington Street | 


and quite in the country, was a graveyard on a 
small hill, known as **Zion Hill Graveyard.” It 
was a pretty place, with dark evergreens and 
hbox-hedges. It lay a little to the right of the 
road I was travelling, and separated from it by 
fields. 

It was about three o'clock when I came to that 
part of the road; and as I was riding along, my 


eves were naturally attracted by the gleam of the | 
moonlight on the white tombstones, made still | 


whiter by the dark evergreens which were clus- 
tered here and there. 

I was looking at them, in an absent-minded 
way, when | thought I saw one of the tomb- 
stones move! I reined up my horse and rubbed 
my eyes, thinking that I was falling asleep after 
my long watch with my patient. But, as I 
looked again, I saw the same thing—not merely 


one, but several moving whitenesses amongst the 


graves! 

The moon was very bright, but the fields be- 
tween me and the little slope they called ‘Zion 
Hill’’ made it difficult to see distinctly, and I can 
only describe them as ‘“whitenesses.”’ 

I had never been so astonished as I was then. 
They were certainly moving! I could see them 
flitting about and then seeming to come together, 
and then separating again. 

I tried to reason it out:—Shadows? Shadows 
are not white. Moonbeams? Moonbeams do 
not move about in that queer fashion, of different 
heights and looking solid. Visitors? So far 
away from the city, and all dressed in white, and 
at three o’clock in the morning! 

I was a scientific man and a doctor, and not 
given to superstition; but for a minute or so I 
felt a cold, creeping sensation along the spine. 
I think that my first impulse was to dash off 
and put as long a distance as possible between 
me and my moonlight discovery. Then I pulled 
myself together, and resolved on a nearer view of 
what might prove to be worth examining. 

Quietly I got off my horse and tied him to the 
fence, and went cautiously across the first field. 
That only brought me more under the little hill, 
where I could see less than before. 

So I climbed over inte the second, and followed 


along the fence which bounded it on one side, | 


and that brought me to the foot of the slope. I 
now climbed over the graveyard fence—not an 
easy job, for it was a high picket fence—and 
dropped, as noiselessly as possible, on the other 


side. If they were ghosts, I was going to see 


them with my bodily eyes. 

I worked around the foot of the slope to one 
side, so as not to come too suddenly on the scene; 
and found myself at last on top, and at some dis- 
tance from the spot which I had seen from the 
road. 

By the time I got there I had persuaded my- 
self that what I had seen were probably only 
some sheep which had strayed into the grave- 
yard, or else that it was all a fancy of my own 
brain, and my self-possession had returned. 

There were many hedges and evergreens about, 
but I got into a position where I could see a con- 
siderable distance in front of me, and to my 
amazement, I saw the moving whitenesses again ! 
They were not sheep. They were—what? This 
time, however, I only saw them for a moment; 
they had all come together, glistening white in 
the moonlight, and had suddenly separated and 
seemed to sink out of sight into the earth! 

If I had not felt that my professional honor 
Was at stake, this last proceeding would have 
finished me, and I would have gone down that 
hill at a pace that would have given mea position 
amongst the prize-runners of the world. 

Sut the desire to investigate the mystery was 
stronger than the fear which had momentarily 
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seized me, and I went carefully towards mgr} 
working my way along the boxwood hedges, and 
making a cover of the tombstones, until I had got | 
near enough to see more distinctly—and a more | 


astonishing sight I never saw. 
There was an open space just in front of me. 
Some of the lots in it were inclosed by short posts 





set at intervals, with chains from one post to 
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another. 

A tall white monument was at one side of the 
open space, set on a broad base of marble, and | 
several ‘smaller tombstones were scattered here 
and there. | 

On the base of the monument a tall figure in a | 
long, flowing white robe was standing. He had | 
a fiery red nose, about ten inches long, and a | 
huge black moustache extended far out on both | 
sides of it. Swinging on the chains between the 
posts were several other figures, also in white, | 
and with noses as remarkable in their way ; and | 
sitting on the grass were other like figures—some | 
singly, and some in twos and threes. 


; : : | 
Such a sight, in a lonely graveyard at three | 
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record since the days of Rip Van Winkle and | 
Hendrick Hudson’s men. At that moment I was | 
ready to believe in Rip, or in anything. 

But it was not only my eyes that were aston- 
ished; my ears were astonished, too. <A deep, 
sepulchral voice saluted them : 

“The deed is signed’’—it was the tall figure in 
white on the base of the monument who was 
speaking—*‘and it is written in blood.” 

At this, all the figures on the grass groaned in 
hoarse voices, “In blood!’’ and the swinging 
figures on the chains echoed it back to them, “In 
blood !”’ 

They swayed to and fro, and turned their dia- 
bolical-looking noses at each other, and one of 
them stood up and extended his long white arms 
to the moon and groaned, and then sat down 
again. It was, altogether, the most astounding 
thing I had ever seen or heard. 





The tall one in white waved his arms. 

“If he breaks the compact, his head shall be 
shaved and he shall be soaked in oil and rolled in 
tar!’’ and then again came the groaning echo, 
‘Rolled in tar!’’ It was taken up and repeated 
by one group after another, and then all together 
| groaned hoarsely in concert, ‘*Rolled in tar!”’ 

What on earth did it all mean? Or was this a 
nightmare, and would I wake up and find myself 
in my bed at home ? 

The one who appeared to act as Judge held up 
his long white arm as if to command silence, and 
went on: 

“Take off the bandage !”’ 

Two ghostly long-noses rose to execute the 
command, and I moved to one side to see what | 
they were about to do. 

A young man was seated on the grass, his 
hands tied behind him and his eyes bandaged, 





and he had a high white hat on his head, stuck 
| full of branches of evergreens. , will be kept open 
In spite of his weird surroundings his hat gave ® 


him a comical appearance—and he, at least, 
belonged to earth. As I stole around to where I 
could see him better, the Judge spoke again : | 
“Bring forward the candidate of the Royal | 
Order of Mum-mums!” 
It was all clear to me ina moment. They were | 
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pearance !"’ and have added one more “Authentic | 
Ghost Story”’ to the annals of mankind. 
Doctor CRANE. 


HIT BY A RATTLER. 


Professor Brewer, of Yale College, says that 
some years ago, while in California, he one day 
found himself standing on a four-foot rattlesnake. 
The ugly creature showed abundance of spirit, 
but was so completely pinioned that it could not 
strike. | 

| The professor held the rattler’s head down | 
with his tripod, and cut it off. Then he cut off 
the rattles. Stepping aside, he saw the body of 
the snake partly coiled and lying perfectly still. 
Rule in hand, he prepared to measure its length, 
and took hold of the mutilated body to straighten 
the coil. 

“Quick as an electric shock,’ said Professor 
Brewer, ‘that headless snake brought the bloody 
stump over and struck a hard blow upon the back 
of my hand. 

**I knew that its head was off,’’ he added, “and 
that it could not poison me, but that quick, hard 
blow fairly made my hair stand on end.” 

A similar incident with fatal result is related of 
a young man who had killed a rattlesnake. Some 
time afterward—a half hour, more or less—he 
was bending down, examining the body, which 
was loosely coiled, when the head came over and 
struck his bare arm, the fangs penetrating the 


| flesh. The shock and the poison together caused | 





| the man’s death. | 
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For the Companion. 


HOW SIGISMUND WON. 


“A carpenter in our family ?’’ cried Karl Edel- 


mann. ‘Never! We have been musicians for 
generations. My grandfather was a good violin- 


player; my father was a better one, and Munich | 
may speak for me. Sigismund, too, shall play 
the violin, and he shall outdo us all. Is it not so, 
my son?” 

“A worse fate might befall him than to have a 
good trade, with which he might support himself 
and family,’ replied his wife Elise, who was 
always practical. 

‘It shall never be!’’ exclaimed the vio- 
linist. ‘*But why anticipate such a misfor- 
tune? Why, if all the boys who whittle 
were to become carpenters, we should svon 
have nothing else in the world!” 

The mother shook her head. ‘‘Mark my 
words: you will never make a violinist of 
Sigismund. Content yourself with his sis- 
ter Lieschen. In her we have something 
quite different. She has the voice of an 
angel, and already it is a joy to hear her 
play the piano.”’ 

“She is two years older.” 

“That does not make the difference. 
When she was a baby she would listen 
hours to your playing. When did Sigis- 
mund ever notice your music ?”’ 

*‘He shall notice it, and from this time!” 
responded Karl. “I have neglected him too 
long. To-morrow his lessons shall begin. 
But now, my dear, I must go to the re- 
hearsal. Iam late already.” 

Taking up his violin-case, and kissing 
his wife and child, he hurried away. 

Karl Edelmann was a member of the 
great orchestra at Munich. He was already 
quite celebrated as a musician, and had 
many pupils. 

He gave Sigismund his first violin lesson 
next day. It was not pleasant, either to 
Sigismund or to his father. 

The lessons went on for a year, during 
which time the boy made so little progress 
that even his sanguine father was well-nigh 
discouraged. However, after a time the un- 
promising pupil began to improve. He 
could hardly have failed to possess some 
aptitude for music, and skilful instruction 
and two hours of daily practice were not 
without fair results. 

But with all his progress, many of those 
who heard the child play felt that a bitter 
disappointment was in store for the father. 
His brother artists ventured to hint some- 
thing of the sort to him, but he said: 

‘You shall see what patience and courage 
can do. It is impossible that he should not 
possess the genius of my family. It sleeps, 
it isunder some spell. But when it is waked 
at last, the melody that will burst forth 
may thrill the heart of all Germany. You 
shall see !”” 

It was soon evident, even to his mother, 
that the boy was not destined to be a carpenter. 
He continued to find his chief delight in a piece 
of wood and a knife, but the articles that he 
made were carved solely that he might have the 
pleasure of ornamenting them afterward. 

Wood-carving cannot be done very suceess- 
fully when the only available tool is an old 
knife; but little Sigismund’s patience seemed 
inexhaustible. 

Sometimes his mother, who was a Swiss, talked 
to him of her Interlaken home, and of the wood- 
carvers and their pretty work; and she promised 
that he should see them all some day, if he would 
be a faithful boy and please his father by learn- 
ing to play the violin. 

“The child is becoming sullen and moody,” 
she said to herself. ‘It will cheer him to look at 
this bit of brightness on beyond.” 

She did not imagine how everything in Sigis- 
mund’s life began to revolve around this darling 
dream of seeing the Swiss wood-carvers. The 
mother only smiled when she was awakened in 
the morning by the sound of his violin, and 
thought perhaps her husband was right, after all. 

Three years passed slowly away. Sigismund 
toiled on with true German courage and perse- 
Verance. His heart was made glad by a word of 





“Bravo!” carried him one step nearer Switzer- 
land. He could afford to work and wait. 

But the mother often sighed as she listened to 
Sigismund’s playing, and one day her husband 
asked her why she was always so melancholy 
when the boy was practising. 

“Ah!” she replied. ‘Patience and faithful- 
ness may accomplish great things, but, after all, 
they will never work miracles. Dear heart!” 
she added, tenderly. ‘He has done his best.’’ | 

“Yes,” said Karl, wita a grave face, “that is | 
true. The boy has done his best.”’ | 

“He deserves a holiday, Karl,’’ she said. 
“May we not go to visit my parents now ?”’ 

After a little reflection, Karl consented, and on 
the morning of his twelfth birthday Sigismund 


little hut of wood-carvers which he had found by 
the mountain-side, and carried away with him 
the pretty things he had carved and the few tools 
which the kind carvers had given him. 

All the way from Interlaken the box which 
held these treasures was the boy’s chief care, and 
as soon as the first greetings had been exchanged 
at home, he opened the box and proudly exhib- 
ited its contents. 

His father frowned. 

“Ah!’’ he exclaimed. “This has been a mis- 
chievous journey. Sigismund has been led into 
folly. We shall see how he will play the violin 
to-morrow !”" 

Sigismund’s fingers had suffered from lack of 
practice, and he played next day much worse 








Sigismund’s Victory. 


awoke in Interlaken. He could hardly believe 
that his dream of years had come true, and he 


to be sure that he was not still dreaming. 

Early on the very first day he disappeared to 
seek the wood-carvers. Twelve o’clock came, 
but Sigismund did not appear. His grandparents 
were hurt at his absence, and his mother was 
seriously annoyed. All the long, bright after- 
noon Elise sat in the little porch with her sewing, 
watching for a glimpse of Sigismund. 

Just as the day was drawing to its close, she 
descried a familiar figure far down the dusty 
road. She dropped her sewing and ran to meet 
him. The boy looked pale and tired, but there 
was a radiant light in the blue eyes. 

The mother understood, and her heart misgave 
her. Perhaps it would have been better if Sigis- 
mund had never heard those stories of her Swiss 
home; and yet she had only longed to help and 
encourage Sigismund in his irksome task. 

She had unwittingly brought fresh trouble to 
the boy and vexation to her husband. Well, it 
was done now. Sigismund must have his holi- 
day; she must abide by her promise. 

The month in Interlaken ‘passed away far too 
rapidly for Sigismund, and the day of departure 





pinched himself and rubbed his eyes vigorously | 


|than usual. Elise paused at the half-open door a 
moment, hearing her husband’s loud voice. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘“‘Karl will always try to make 
a nightingale out of a woodpecker, and in the end 
he will have neither! It isa pity, for the wood- 
pecker is a good little bird, after all!” 

The tempest in the music-room raged on. At 
last Karl Edelmann lost control of his temper. 
He seized the violin and bow from Sigismund’s 
hands, and threw them to the floor. 

‘“‘Have you, then, no heart,’’ he cried, ‘that 
you can play the divine melodies of Mozart in 
such fashion ?"’ 

Poor Sigismund! No heart! He stood quite 
still on the spot where he had been standing when 
the storm burst upon his head, the picture of 
silent woe. His hands were tightly clasped, and 
his face was white and set. 

Suddenly the father took his own violin and 
bow from the piano and began to play. At first 
| the music was stormy and passionate, but grad- 
ually the player’s mood changed, and the music 
grew softer and sweeter. 

Lieschen, who had been in the next room, crept 
softly in and stood before her father. She was 
now a graceful girl of fourteen, with the enthusi- 
astic, emotional nature of a born musician, and 








Praise from his father, for each hard-earned | drew near. He bade farewell to the men in the | was a constant delight to her father. He glanced 
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at her as she entered the room, but continued his 
playing, well pleased that she had come. 

It was always an inspiration to play for the 
child, who sighed or smiled at the will of his 
bow, and this afternoon he seemed to find a rare 
enjoyment in watching her sensitive face. Finally 
he closed with an exquisite lullaby. 

As he laid down his violin, the overwrought 
girl threw herself into her father’s arms, sobbing 
as if her heart would break. 

‘My little Aolian harp,” he said, ‘‘responsive 
to the faintest breath that passes over you! You 
have feeling; you havea soul! But your brother 
Sigismund! I do not understand him.”’ 

He turned to address the boy, but Sigismund 
had slipped quietly away, and was in his little 
room in the attic. His troubled mother 
had followed him, hardly knowing what 
she could say when with him. Her heart 
ached for her boy, but she was a dutiful 
wife, and most loyal to her husband. 

When she opened the door, she was 
alarmed by Sigismund’s haggard face. 

“Mother,”’ he cried, angrily, ‘I hate the 
violin! I can never play to satisfy father, 
and I am never going to try any more. I 
will play just as badly as I can, and then 
perhaps he may see how useless it all is, 
and allow me to give it up and be a wood- 
carver.” 

“No, no, my dear child!”’ said his mother, 
soothingly. ‘‘Only those who wait patiently 
may realize the desire of their hearts. An 
undutiful son can never hope to succeed. 
Who knows what may be in store for you, 
if you are dutiful ?”’ 

Before Sigismund could answer, his father 
entered the room. 

‘‘Father,”’ said the boy, ‘let me give up 
violin-playing! You will be disappointed 
in me, and ashamed of me. If you will 
only let me carve, I will work until you are 
proud to call me your son.”’ 

The violinist started toward Sigismund’s 
work-table with an angry gesture. 

“This has made all the trouble,”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘We will have an end of it.” 

Sigismund darted in ‘between his father 
and the table. ‘Father!"’ he cried, wildly. 

The violinist paused and looked into his 
son’s excited face. ‘Foolish child!’’ he 
said. ‘Did you think I would harm your 
dear trumpery ?”’ 

‘Father, you do not forbid me to carve ?”’ 
he said, imploringly. 

Edelmann reflected a moment. If he 
forbade the boy to carve, would he not be 
tempted to deceive him? The more he was 
apposed, the more determined he might be. 
He would allow Sigismund to go on as be- 
fore, hoping that the passion might wear 
itself out. 

Reluctantly he gave the boy permission 
to continue his carving. 

He turned away as he spoke, and went 
downstairs, followed by his wife. 

“Karl,” she said, ‘‘did you love the violin 
when you were a boy ?”’ 

“Did I love it?’’ repeated the violinist. 
“Yes, with all the might of my young heart.”’ 

‘Karl, if your parents had denied you the joy 
of following your own choice, and had forced 
you to learn a trade —”’ 

“Hush!’”’ he said, flushing and putting his 
hands to his ears. ‘Will you oppose me, too ?’’ 

‘*You are wiser than I,’’ said Elise, ‘‘but listen 
to me this once.” 

Edelmann left the room, but her words went 
with him; and try as he might, he could not 
escape them. He returned home at supper-time, 
but said little during the meal, and all the evening 
he looked grave and preoccupied. 

As Sigismund took his lamp and said, ‘*Good- 
night,’’ he motioned to him to wait. He went to 
the boy, and laid his hand kindly on his head. 

“God forbid that your father should be the 
cause of a life-long discontent,’ he said. ‘Now 
listen. I have little faith in your carving, but 
when you can prove to me that you will make a 
better carver than violinist, you shall choose for 
yourself. Meanwhile, the violin lessons shall 
continue as before, and in the future, as in the 
past, you will do your best.” 

Sigismund was so overcome with surprise and 
delight that he could not speak; but no words 
could have touched his father as did his happy, 
grateful face. 
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The lessons went on more smoothly. Sigis-|too short. It is seldom that one can excel in two | own letter, sent some time ago to her brother, 
mund’s gratitude led him to work harder than | callings. Remember,” he added, smiling, ‘‘you | Wherein she had at last told him how she had run 
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ever, and his father was more patient and gentle. | are to become famous, and be your father’s pride. 


Sigismund began to feel dissatisfied with his | 


I shall hold you to your part of the bargain, 


progress in wood-carving, and to long for instruc- | Sigismund.” 


tion. One day, his father sent him to a part of 
the city that was unfamiliar to him. As Sigis- 
mund was walking through a narrow street, his 
attention was arrested by the sight of a man who 
sat near the window of his shop, busily engaged 
in carving a large pane). 

The door was open, and that was a sufficient 
invitation to Sigismund toenter. The man glanced 
up at the sound of the footsteps, but continued to 
carve, merely nodding by way of salutation. 

Sigismund had never seen such work before. 
It made all that he had thought so beautiful seem 
rough and coarse. 

For an hour he stood watching the man. Then 
he said, “‘I must go. May I come to-morrow ?” 

The man nodded again, and Sigismund went 
home, full of hope and wonder. 

Day after day he went to the little shop, and | 
stood silent and watchful before the skilful old | 
workman. His quiet, respectful demeanor and 
his intense interest in the carving finally won 
Fritz Wagner’s approval, and one Saturday he 
gave him a piece of wood and some tools, and 
pushing a model toward him, said shortly, 
‘Begin !”’ 

Sigismund had always worked in soft wood 
before, and he found it far more difficult to carve 
the piece of oak now in his hands. 

For two hours, Fritz and Sigismund worked in 
silence. Then the old carver laid down his panel, 
took the pipe out of his mouth, and examined 
Sigismund’s work. 

A few questions sufficed to draw from the lad 
his story, and the sympathies of his new friend 
were at once enlisted. 

“You shall win,’ he said. ‘Listen. Every 
day you shall come to me. How long? Two 
years.” 

Sigismund uttered an exclamation oi dismay 
and disappointment. 

‘As you will,” returned Fritz, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘{ shall be spared the trouble of teach- 
ing you.” 

“Oh!” said Sigismund; “I will do anything 
that you want, and wait any time if you will only 
help me.” 

Good times began with the lad. He studied and 
carved patiently, and the two years passed quickly, 
even for Sigismund, for he was busy and happy. 

Most of the time had been spent on an oak 
cabinet, which was designed to hold his father’s 
music, and was to be presented to him on his 
forty-fifth birthday. 

It was finished just a week before the appointed 
time, and Fritz Wagner surveyed his pupil’s work 
with pride and delight. 

“Courage, child!’ he said, kindly, noticing 
the anxious face before him. ‘You have won!’’ 

The eventful day dawned—the day which Sigis- 
mund instinctively felt was to decide his future 
career. 

Karl Edelmann arrayed himself in holiday 
attire, and seated himself in the parlor to receive 
the felicitations and gifts of friends and pupils. 
A Geburtstag is a very important anniversary in 
Germany. Karl’s parents, his wife and daughter 
presented their remembrances early in the morn- 
ing; but where was Sigismund ? 

The morning slipped away, and then the after- 
noon, yet Sigismund offered neither presents nor 
congratulations to his father. Occasionally he | 
stole quietly into the room for a few moments, 
but soon vanished again. 

At the close of the afternoon, as Herr Edel- 
mann stood at his door, bidding farewell to the 
last departing guest, two men appeared before 
him, bearing an oak cabinet. They placed their 
burden in the hall, and then Karl noticed that 





Sigismund was there. His face was pale, and the | 


hand which he extended to his father trembled. 

‘Dear father,”’ he said in a low voice, “‘I con- 
gratulate you.” 

Edelmann took the lamp in his hand, and ex- 
amined his son’s gift in silence. He passed his 
hand critically over the beautifully adorned pi- 
lasters. No rough work there! Then he examined 
the doors. As before, he passed his fingers over 
the vine that ran around the margins, and touched 
gently the violin and scroll of music that were 
carved on the two doors, beautiful in design, and 
faultlessly smooth and clean-cut. 

He raised the lamp, and above his head read 
these words carved in German text across the 
top of the cabinet, ‘“‘For a Remembrance, on your 
Birthday.” 

For some minutes the violinist remained stand- 
ing with his back toward Sigismund, apparently 
still attentively studying the words. Then he 
walked to the hall table, set down the lamp and 
approached Sigismund. 

“My boy,” he said in a husky voice, ‘“‘you have 
earned the right to choose for yourself.” 

Sigismund caught his father’s hand in both of 
his own and tried to thank him, but he could say 
little. 

“No, Sigismund,” said his father; ‘rather 
thank your patience and faithfulness—your cour- 
age and perseverance.” 

Sigismund, looking up, saw for the first time 
that there were tears in his father’s eyes. 

“© father!’’ he cried, remorsefully. “TI will 
play the violin just as before. 1 can do both!” 


Did Sigismund fulfil his promise to his father? | 
The end is not yet, for he is still young; but it is 
with mingled pride and amusement that Herr | 
Edelmann hears himself designated as ‘‘the father 
of that wonderful young wood-carver.”’ 

“Ah, well,’ he says, when regrets sometimes 
come to him that his son is not following his own 
career; ‘‘it is art, and high art; and if one may | 
believe what one hears, perhaps Germany may 
yet ring with the praises of my boy. Who can 
tell 2” Susan Curtis REDFIELD. 
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A LEAFY FRIEND. 


Fair tree! for thy delightful shade 
Tis just that some return be made ; 
Sure some return is due from me 
To thy cool shadows and to thee. 


—Lady Winchilsea. 
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For the Companion. 


BETHY. 
In Three Chapters.—Chapter III. 
Bethy’s Burglar. 


When Donald Noble read the paragraph from 
the Maysville paper, Bethy dropped the dish she 
held in her hands, and she did not notice it as it 
crashed on the floor. She was very white. She 
turned and called to Nip, who ran to her, and 
lifted himself up to be taken. 


| to some other place; that he might have written to 





“Where is Aunt Esther?” she asked. 


away, and what friends she had found, and had 
begged him not to think she had done wrong. 

Bethy was bewildered as she looked over the 
familiar lines upon which she had so labored. For 
a long time she could not understand that Charley 
had never received the letter, and that, because 
she had given her address, it had come back finally 
to the writer. 

‘But where is Charley?” she asked, a new terror 
coming into her mind. 

Mrs. Dudley was somewhat puzzled, too; but 
she tried to explain that perhaps Cnarley had gone 


Maysville to tell his sister, and if he had done so, 
of course Bethy would not have received the letter. 

This was all perfectly reasonable, and the girl 
tried to accept it and believe it. 

When bedtime came, Aunt Esther locked the 
doors carefully—for she and Bethy were alone 
with Nip-’n’-Tuck for a. protector—and went to 
Bethy’s door and anxiously looked in. 

There was Bethy, lying with very wide-awake 
face on the pillow, and cuddled closely in at the 
back of her neck was the little gray ball which 
was the terrier. 

“I hope you aint afraid,” said Mrs. Dudley. She 
herself had a certain sense of timidity, as she 
thought of the great house with its many unten- 
anted rooms. 

“I aint afraid of anything but Uncle Jacob’s 
wife,” said the girl, fervently. 

As Mrs. Dudley slowly went up the stairs, she 
said aloud that she wished she had asked Donald 
Noble to sleep there that night. She did not know 
why she was so “‘fidgety.” 


She again heard, unmistakably this time, the 
sound of feet. She ran forward. This door was 
now never used. It was bolted, and it also hada 
chain upon it. Bethy had not neglected to explore 
and examine every bit of the old house. 

She set her lamp down on the floor, and quickly 
flung open the door the few inches of the length of 
the chain. Nip put his nose out and snuffed. 

Bethy thrust her gun through the opening. 

“TI shall shoot!” she shouted at the top of her 
voice, and then Nip burst out again, almost barking 
himself off his feet in his energy. 

When he made an instant’s pause there was the 
sound of feet moving outside. 

Bethy was startled unspeakably by feeling some 
one grasp her arm. It was Mrs. Dudley, who whis- 
pered in her ear: 

“We've got to run away! I guess the house is 
surrounded!” 

She pulled the girl along, the gun dragging its 
stock on the uneven floor. Bethy was not at all 
afraid of it, but Aunt Esther feared the old gun, 
quite reasonably, almost as much as she feared the 
burglars. 

They came to what had once been the bar-room. 
The counter and shelves were still there. It was 
Mrs. Dudley who now carried the lamp. 

“We'll get out here, and run round the mountain 
to Mrs. Noble’s,” she whispered in Bethy’s ear. 
“You must stop that dog’s noise! They’ll follow 
us, as sure’s you're alive!” 

Bethy hurriedly set the gun against the counter, 
and caught up Nip, enveloping his head in the 
folds of her skirt. 

Just then the gun fell; its hammer struck the 
floor and it was discharged. 

Luckily, neither Mrs. Dudley nor Bethy was 





She paused on the first landing, and looked out 
of the small-paned, blindless window. It was a 
black night, the clouds hanging low and shutting 
out the mountain entirely. A south wind was 
making the old sign creak and moan. 

“I sha’n’t sleep a wink to-night,” she thought. 





Charley. 


She went toward the door. Donald hurriedly | 


placed himself before her. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, earnestly. “I 
didn’t know you would care so much; I didn’t, 
indeed.” 

“You didn’t care, anyway!” she cried, in a sharp 
tone. “You don’t know what it is to live with 
Uncle Jacob’s wife! Oh, where is Aunt Esther?” 

She flung out of the room, and Donald heard her 
| rushing upstairs, saying to himself that he felt like 
a sneak, and went out of the house. 

He heard the stamping of a horse’s feet in the 
barn, and went around to the wide-open doors. 

To his surprise, there was Mrs. Dudley harness- 
ing the colt into the gig. 

“Do take hold, Donald!” she exclaimed, when 
she saw him. “I can’t seem to bring buckle and 
tongue together. Ezry’s going to try to get to 

Marlow’s station to catch the train to reach Mays- 
ville. Do you suppose the colt can do it?” 

Donald was glad to help. He harnessed the 
horse quickly, and looked at his watch. 

| “I guess this colt can do it, if Uncle Ezry starts 
right off,”’ he said. 

“That’s just what I’m going to do,” said Uncle 
| Ezra’s voice. “You’re just the boy to go to Mar- 
| low’s with me, and drive back the colt,” he con- 
| tinued. “Jump in!” 
| Donald was glad to do as he was told. 
| As the two settled themselves on the narrow 
| seat, a light figure seemed to fly into the barn and 

upon the hub of the wheel next to Mr. Dudley. 
| Donald had a glimpse of a white face; he saw two 
| arms go round the old gentleman’s neck, and heard 
a voice that seemed half-strangled say: 

“Dear Uncle Ezry, good-by!” 

The girl was gone. The light gig whizzed out of 
the yard, and as it turned the corner into the road, 
Mr. Dudley shouted to Bethy and his wife: 

“Don’t you worry one grain! I’ll fix everything, 
and be back to-morrow.” 


milked the cows at night and did all the barn 
chores. 





Bethy kept very close to Mrs. Dudley. The two 


It was unfortunate that, when they were resting 
at twilight, after their work was done, some one 


But when she lay down she was so tired that she 
fell asleep immediately, and was in a heavy slum- 
ber when she began to dream that she heard the 
terrier barking. Finally she became conscious 

| that the dog was indeed barking furiously. 

She sprang out of bed and began to dress in the 
dark, having an odd notion that it would be better 
for her not to light a lamp. 

Just as she had flung on a dress she heard a 
creaking on the stairs, and Nip’s barking came 
much nearer. 

The next momentshe saw the glimmer of a light 
under the door, and then the door was flung open, 
and Bethy appeared with a small kerosene lamp 
in one hand, and in the other and resting on her 
shoulder, was an old-fashioned shotgun which 
generally stood behind the door in the back kitchen. 

Close to the girl’s heels, and never ceasing to 
bark, was the terrier. 

“Aunt Esther,” cried Bethy under her breath, 
“there must be somebody here!” 

She set down the lamp, and looked at the cap and 
trigger of the weapon. 

A new terror was added to Mrs. Dudley’s fears. 
She tried to get behind Bethy. 

“Tt’s loaded!” she exclaimed. 

“T know it,” replied Bethy. “Uncle Ezry said it 
was loaded to shoot crows. I’m thankful enough, 
for now I can protect you, Aunt Esther. It’s burg- 


shot; but both were frightened much worse than 
before. In spite of her fears, Bethy tried to say 
something against going away from the house; but 
Mrs. Dudley hurried her to the bar-room door, 
which opened on a porch. She opened the door, 
the rusty hinges creaking. 

“Le’s run!” whispered Mrs. Dudley. 

The two ran over the grassy yard, quite unable 
to see anything, and apparently going against a 
black wall. 

It seemed as if a voice shouted something. Bethy 
paused. A strange emotion darted through her 
heart. Nip writhed in her skirt but was held fast, 
and could only give a strangled bark. 

The.girl looked back. She saw the sudden glow 
and fading of the tiny flame of a match held by 
somebody. 

Then Mrs. Dudley pulled her along again. They 
found the road fence and followed it. After a little 
it seemed to grow lighter, or their eyes became 
accustomed to the darkness. 

Aunt Esther panted heavily, but she would not 
pause until they had gone around the mountain to 
Mrs. Noble’s. Nip had ceased barking, and now 
appeared greatly depressed. 

Perhaps he was weary. His companions cer- 
tainly were, and the moments they waited before 
they could rouse any one were very long. 

Mr. Noble said something about going back to 
the old tavern with Donald and some pistols, but 
finally put off the expedition until daylight. 

Bethy and the terrier slept uneasily on the 
lounge until dawn, when the covered wagon was 
harnessed, and the refugees were taken back over 
the road they had come in such terror a few hours 
before. 

Mrs. Dudley said that she expected to find the 
house in ashes; but there it stood, with the bar- 
room door open just as they had left it. 

Nip began to grow excited again. He sprang 
out of the wagon before the horse stopped, and 
rushed in at that open door. One would have said 
that he was possessed by joy instead of any other 
emotion. 

Bethy was on the ground almost as soon as the 
dog. 

“He is certainly glad,” she cried. She ran after 
him. 

On a bench in the bar-room lay the figure of a 
man; and at that figure Nip leaped and writhed 
and twisted and whined, and licked as if beside 
himself. 

Bethy was not much behind him. 

“O Charley!” she cried, half-articulately. She 
had recognized her brother. 

The figure of the young man rose with Bethy in 
one arm, and Nip in the other. He was standing 
thus when the rest of the party came up to tle 
door. 

“You see, it was Charley,” said Bethy, laughing 
and crying, “and I might have shot him!” 

Charley Adams did not use many words to ex- 
plain that he had come East unexpectedly on busi- 
ness for his employer; that he had two days to 
spend with his sister, and not finding her with 
Uncle Jacob’s wife, had started on the evening 
train for Marlow’s, and walked from that station, 
arriving after midnight. He had had difliculty in 
getting upon the right road. 

“Then I was taken for a burglar, and Nip barked 
so, and the wind blew so, and my sister protected 
so, that I couldn’t make any one hear a word I tried 
to say.” 

“It did sometimes seem as if Nip was barking 
for joy,” said Bethy, “but, of course, I thought lL 








lars, aint it?” 

She had closed the door by which she had en- 
tered, and the terrier was scratching furiously at 
it, keeping up his shrill bark. 

“Did you hear anything?” Mrs. Dudley asked. 

“Yes. I was ’most sure I heard somebody out 


by that door next the sheds; but Nip keeps up | 


such a racket I can’t listen. I’ll go down and see, 
and I’ll have my gun ready.” 
Mrs. Dudley was pulling on her shoes. She did 


the room, Nip-’n’-Tuck squeezing out with her. 
Bethy had never been so much frightened before; 








| who had been to the post-office should stop and | succeeded in getting it down again. 


jleave the mail. It consisted of Mr. Dudley’s | 


but she felt that it devolved upon her to protect 
Aunt Esther, and she felt that the shotgun was the | West, for, in truth, Mrs. Andrews was not a proper 
only means by which she could doit. The gun was | guardian. 

very heavy; but, having carried it upstairs, she 


was mistaken. He knew you all the time.” 
“Certainly he did. You can’t deceive a York- 

shire.” 

| “What about Uncle Jacob’s wife?” asked Bethy. 

“She told me how you ran away, and how she 

| had found out, through some one that came from 

Marlow’s, where you were. It was lucky for me 

| she did know, or what should I have done? She 

| said she ‘got along fully as well without you.’” 

| “Uncle Ezry’s gone to see about it,” said Bethy, 


not hear what the girl said, and Bethy directly left | with some pride. 


That day Charles Adams had a long talk with 
| Mrs. Dudley. He said he had intended to finda 


| different home for his sister before he went back 


When Mr. Dudley returned that afternoon he 
also asserted that Mrs. Andrews ought not to have 


She entered the long passage that ran outside | the care of any one. 


| weekly paper and a letter returned from the Dead | what was once the tavern dining-room. There was| “Not that I believe at all in running away,” he 


“No, my child,” replied the violinist. ‘Life is | Letter Office for Bethy. This proved to be her | a door at the end of this passage, toward the sheds. | said, gravely. 
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“It was to save Nip-’n’-Tuck,” said Bethy, ear- 
nestly. “I’d have borne almost anything myself, 
but when it came to him —” 

The months went by rapidly. Bethy went to 
school; she was eager to learn. Hardest of all 
her struggles was the struggle to control her quick 
temper, but she made headway in that battle. 

One day she brought herself to ask young Noble’s 
pardon for her rudeness to him; better than that, 
she was careful not to be rude again. 

“She’s just been a blessing to us from the day 
she come,” said Uncle Ezra one day to Mrs. 
Noble. “I’ve watched her, and I see she always 
wants to do the right thing. I do’ know how we 
shall get along if she ever leaves us. Yes, I know 
we took her in; we ought to be kind to all poor 
human beings, but you don’t always get paid for 
your kindness as we’ve been. There she is, now.” 

Coming up the same path from the valley which 
she had followed almost a year before was a girl 
with a rough terrier under her arm. She was sing- 
ing. When she saw the group on the porch she 
waved her hand gaily, and hurried forward. 

MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


The End. 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE GREAT JAVAN UPHEAVAL. 


In Two Chapters.— Chapter II. 
Adventures by the Way. 


Natt did not accept the native’s statement that 
Samarang had suffered so great a calamity. 

“Don’t confide in such a rumor,” he said. ‘“‘There 
must be more false reports than true ones at such 
an hour.” 

This was quite reasonable, but the apprehension 
that my father and sister were involved in the 
catastrophe had taken a disturbing hold upon 
my thoughts. 

We cohtinued along the post-road, and gradu- 
ally ascended the wooded plateau to the north- 
eastward of Merapi. Volcanic dust was sifting 
down in a continuous shower, and the trees 
were becoming loaded with it. 

We saw several herds of the rusa deer and 
even rhinoceroses in the woods near the road. 
Presently Natt called my attention to two 
striped animals which lay outstretched near 
the foot of a palm. 

“Tigers!” said he. ‘But they look as if they 
were frightened or dazed.” 

We could have shot them, but we had no 
thought of firing upon any of the poor brutes. 

About noon we gained the summit of the 
plateau, and entered what in the old days must 
have been an extensive public garden. The 
remains of sculptured masonry were to be 
seen on both sides of the road. 

Toward five o’clock we came to a large, rec- 
tangular monument, or mausoleum, more than 
thirty feet high, and carved with subjects con- 
nected with the religion of Buddha. 

We passed the night beneath this old mauso- 
leum. Despite the glare and the thunderings 
of the voleanoes, I dozed through the night, 
with many strange dreams. We had been quite 
worn out with the excitement and constant walk- 
ing. 

All the food which we were able'to prepare was 
sprinkled with dust and grit. After making such | 
breakfast as we could, our forlorn little party re- | 
sumed its way along the government road, across 
the plateau, and afterward down the slope of a} 
long mountain-side of partially cleared land. 

Here and there we passed deserted villages, but 
for eight or ten miles we saw only a single human 
being, a woman gathering bananas from a dusty | 
garden. Everywhere the fields of cane, paddy, | 
indigo and tobacco were loaded down beneath the 
thick coat of ashes and dust. | 

We passed many cracks in the ground across the | 
road, some of them a yard in width, caused, no 
doubt, by the shocks of earthquake which, with 
diminishing violence, recurred every few minutes 
during the whole forenoon. 

At length, turning the base of a hill, we heard a | 
confused babel of human voices, and presently | 
found ourselves in the suburbs of a large town | 
many of the houses of which had fallen, or had 
been burned. | 

It was the town of Kedoe, Puteh said. The 
place was thronged with despairing, panic-stricken 
Javanese who had flocked in from the surrounding | 
mountainous districts. 

They stood or sat in little family groups amidst | 
the rubbish of the fallen houses, the men and | 
women clutching packs and bundles of household | 
articles, and the children clinging about them. | 
Some of them appeared to be quite distracted with 
terror or grief. | 

We looked about in vain for any representatives | 
of authority in the town. Both the native and | 
Dutch police had decamped. Yet it was a time | 
when there was far more need of the strong arm 
of municipal authority than one would have at 
first supposed, for the jails appeared to have been 
emptied of their criminals, and we learned that 
gangs of robbers, who ordinarily had their haunts | 
among the mountains, had come forth to take 
advantage of the general confusion. 

Our party had taken refuge inside the small 
front yard of a house the roof of which had fallen 
down. On the other side of the wattled fence fifteen 
or twenty natives were gathered, many of them 
holding packets or baskets containing their most 
valuable worldly goods. 

A sudden outcry from this woebegone company 





“I’m sure I don’t know,” replied my companion. 

The other natives of the group drew back, utter- 
ing cries, but not one of them advanced to the 
assistance of the woman. Still we did not quite 
know what the circumstances were, and looked on 
with more curiosity than sympathy. 

A minute later, having thrown the woman aside, 
the ill-looking natives advanced upon a man of the 
party, assassinated him before our eyes, and rifled | 
his clothing afterward. 

“Look here!” exclaimed Natt in great excite- 
ment tome. ‘Are we going to stand here and see 
such work asthat goon? Where is that gun?” 

He snatched up the carbine, exclaiming, “Stand 
by me, will you?” and leaped over the fence. I 
followed, and drew my revolver. 

Seeing two white men advancing on them with 
fire-arms, the three miscreants drew back a few 
yards, but stood with their knives ready for use, 
and their evil eyes fixed sullenly on our faces. 
They were evidently desperate characters. 

“Leave! Clear out!” shouted Natt, raising his 
piece. “Be off, you scoundrels!” 

It is not likely that they understood a word of 
English, but they understood what the muzzle of a 
loaded gun meant, and slunk aside, sliding away 
into the throng of people like so many serpents. 

“They are worse than beasts of prey!” muttered 
my friend. ‘Tigers at such a time lie by the road 
as harmless as dogs. But here are creatures in 
human form who improve the chance which this 
terrible catastrophe affords to murder and rob 
their fellow-men! 

“They shall not keep up this fiendish business if 
I can help it!” he suddenly added. “I’m going 
after those rascals, and if I see them commit 
further outrages, I'll open fire on them. If the 
world is coming to an end, I will at least do one | 
good deed beforehand.” | 

He set off through the town, and I could do no | 





we gave as promising a man as could be picked out 
as leader or captain. As fast as a squad was or- 
ganized, we sent it out to make a circuit through 
the city, and return to the square to report. 

Comparative quiet seemed to have been restored, 
but our army of police soon began to grow hungry. 
In order to keep them from disbanding to go in 
quest of food, we were compelled to seek some- 
thing for them to eat. 

A store of rice in a fallen warehouse was at last 
discovered. The owner of it had either lost his 
life or gone away. Thirty sacks of this stock were 
confiscated for the public use. Rice we must have, 
or we could not keep order in Kedoe. 

Kettles were set boiling in the open square by 
the market-house, and Wah Lee went to fetch 
Eng Kee to superintend the cooking. 
returned, saying that Eng Kee had gone, no one 
knew where, and also that Puteh, Enda-a and little 
Minek had disappeared, taking with them our 
property in kitchen ware, food and blankets. 

We were not surprised that Eng Kee had gone 
about his business; but we were troubled as to the 
fate of our Javanese servants. They had never 
shown themselves otherwise than honest. I believe 
they were throttled and robbed. 

We sent out a squad of our police to searcli for 
them throughout the entire quarter, and shout their 
names, but were unable to learn anything of their 
fate. 

Native cooks were persuaded to attend the ket- 
tles, and rations of rice and sugar were served out 
in the market building, not only to our “army,” but 
to such others as were hungry, as far as our sup- 
plies would extend. 

The throng was enormous. I almost hesitate to 
say how many people we estimated were gathered 
at this place, but it could not have been much less 
than a hundred thousand. 





He soon | 


should not escape from the island in safety. The 
coach was turned short about on the road, and we 
drove back to the seaport. 

From my father and sister, I learned of the ter- 
rific eruption and subsidence of the volcano of 
Krakatoa in the Straits of Sunda, the destruction 
of Anjer, and the overthrow of a large part of 
Batavia, Buitenzorg, Cheribon, and many other 
towns. Samarang had escaped serious damage; 
and telegraphic communication had been main- 
tained in a wonderful manner, considering the 
nature and extent of the disaster. 

We had had enough of Java, and we sailed 


| from Samarang within a few days, taking Wah 





Throughout the night the squads of armed natives 


Lee with us. The young Chinaman remained in 
our service for nearly three years. 

Natt remained in Kedoe, and governed that 
terror-stricken town much after his own fashion, 
for a week or more, till the Dutch Government 
resumed sway. In consideration of his services 
and the summary manner in which he rid the 
place of numbers of ladrones, he has been given a 
profitable oflicial position by the authorities at 
Batavia. EDWARD H. HAMLIN. 
The End. 
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FIXED STARS. 


The world may change from old to new, 
From new to old again; 
Yet hope and heaven, forever true, 
Within man’s heart remain. 
—Schiller. 


ii ~@> 
For the Companion. 


RIBBON AND CROSS. 


The French Revolution abolished, with other 


less than follow him, leaving the two Chinamen in | were kept patrolling the town. There were many | institutions belonging to monarchy, all the exist- 
charge of our property. We threaded our way | fires, and at times shouting, screams and a great | ing orders of chivalry in France; but in 1802 Bona- 





A Panic among the Natives. 


among the groups of natives, following first one 
narrow, obstructed street, and then another. 

Presently screams attracted our attention to a 
low structure, apparently a market-place, adjoin- 
ing which was another, more pretentious, which I 
supposed to be atemple. Here we got into a very 
dense crowd, but, pressing through it, passed the 
low building and came to a large, open square, or 
yard, inclosed by it. 

Within this yard a fight was raging. We pushed 
our way through, and saw that twenty or thirty 
natives, having in their hands sticks, choppers and 
anything which they had been able to seize for 
weapons, were resisting ten or twelve ruflians of 
ferocious appearance, armed with daggers and 
evidently of the same gang as the three we had 
previously seen. 

We had scarcely entered when the hard-pressed 
natives, who were getting the worst of the encoun- 
ter, fell back toward the market building, and we 
were suddenly involved in a frantic backward 
rush. 

It was with great difficulty that we kept our feet. 
Many natives went down and were trodden under 
foot. Above the screams of the people rose the 
savage yells of the ruffians, and the tumult was 
terrific. 

We were crowded into a sort of stall or booth, 
near the wall of the building. In a moment more, 
the struggling crowd had swept past us, and we 
were left face to face with the ruffian gang, and 
not more than three yards from them. They rushed 
upon us, and we were forced to fire in self-defence. 

Both Natt and I fired as quickly and with as good 
aim as we could. Twice they approached so closely 
that their long knives flashed before our very eyes; 
but our point-blank shots were too much for them. 
Il emptied my revolver, and Natt fired seven times 
with the carbine. 





Those of our assailants who were not disabled 
fled, and we saw parties of enraged townspeople 
pursuing them with clubs and stones. 

“Reload, quick!” cried my young companion. 
“They may get reinforcements, and return any 
minute. But we are good for ’em. Let’em come!” 

As we were putting in fresh cartridges, I saw 
Wah Lee worming his way in our direction, 
through the press of wondering natives in front of 
the market-place. He had our large carving-knife 
in his hand, and looked the picture of determina- 
tion. He had heard the firing, and with true grit, 
had come running to our assistance. 





attracted our attention. Glancing among them, we 
Saw three savage-looking natives, with krises, or 
curved Javan daggers, in their hands, in the act of 
throttling a woman and dispossessing her of her 
ear-rings. The deed at such a moment seemed so 
extraordinary to me that I was at a loss to under- 
stand it at first. 

“What’s the trouble over there?” I said to Natt. 
“A family quarrel, is it, in the midst of their other 
afllictions?” 


Seeing that the multitude of Javanese were re- 
| garding us with perplexity and astonishment, Natt 
| bade Wah Lee assure them in their native tongue 
that we desired only to protect them from robbers, 
| and request as many as had arms, or could procure 
‘them, to come to the square inside the market- 
place as fast as they could. 
In an hour several hundred presented them- 
selves. We selected from them enough to make 


clamor would arise. Wherever a disturbance was 
heard or reported, thither we despatched a force 
to restore order. 

There had been but one severe shock of earth- 
quake during the night, and the lava fires on the 
mountains were not as terrifying as before. The 
air was somewhat less oppressive, and less dust 
fell. The sky still remained dark with smoke, but 
the shower of ashes had ceased in great part. 

I had been making inquiries, meantime, of many 
natives, for tidings from Samarang. Some had 
heard and believed that the town was destroyed, 
but I at last found a man who had come up from 
the coast during the night, and who declared that 
very little damage had been done there. 

Though the city was about ten leagues cistant, 
my anxiety was so great that I proposed that we 
set out for Samarang at once. Somewhat to my 
surprise, Natt refused to do so. 

“We ought to see this thing through,’’ he urged. 
“We’ve undertaken to govern this town—we have 


usurped the government, I may say—and now it’s | 


our duty to maintain order. It would be cowardly 
to slip away and leave it now.” 

“But I must go,” I -said. 
stronger claims on me than these natives.” 

“It isa matter of conscience with me,’ Natt re- 
plied, ‘‘to stand by these poor people, and do the 
best I can for them.”’ 

“Very well,’ I said. 
must go.” 


“Stay if you will, but I 
We shook hands and parted. 


Taking Wah Lee with me, I set off on foot for | 


Samarang, having now nothing left of all my outfit 
save my revolver. The carbine I had given to Natt, 
who was likely to need it more than I. 

We walked fast, and had proceeded for about 
ten miles along the government road, when we 
came to a junction with another branch of the 
highway, leading down from Sourabaya to Sama- 
rang. Here we sat down for a few moments to 
take breath. 

As we sat here, I saw a cloud of dust approach- 
ing along the road from the direction of Samarang. 
The dust cloud concealed a post-coach, and was 
raised by the horses’ feet, stirring up the ashes 
which lay in a thick coat on the road. 

As they came up, I hailed the driver, and asked 
what news he bore from Samarang. I had hardly 
spoken, when I heard a cry from within the coach. 
Next moment the door flew open, and my sister 
sprang out. My father quickly followed her. 

“Thank Heaven, my boy,” he exclaimed, “that 
you have come through this awful catastrophe 
alive!” 

They had started at the earliest moment that it 
was possible to procure a coach, to go to Jokjo- 
karta in quest of me. If Wah Lee andI had ar- 


later, I should not have fallen in with them, for 
they would have taken the other branch. 
After such a remarkable piece of good fortune, 





rived at the junction of the two roads five minutes | 


parte, then First Consul, proposed the found- 
ing of a new order for the encouragement of 
merit in all classes of society. 

Although the project was opposed as undem- 
ocratic, Bonaparte had his own way, and the 
“Order of the Eagle,” as it was then called, 
was definitely established. 

The Chief of the State was its Grand Master. 
All soldiers who had previously been given 
swords of honor were its original members, 
and civilians who had earned decoration by 
exceptional merit were admitted to its ranks. 

The order gained at once a great political 
and social influence. Its effect upon the army 
was undoubtedly stimulating. It helped Bona- 
parte to increase his hold upon the brave but 
ill-disciplined troops of the Convention and 
Directory. They soon became the best-disci- 
plined army in Europe. Every soldier saw 
within his reach the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, as it was finally called, and was deter- 
mined to obtain it. 

Courage alone could not earn it; good con- 
duct was also required. The man who wore 
the cross refrained from intemperance and 
foul language to avoid bringing disgrace upon 
his order, and he who longed for the decoration 
sought to buy it by sobriety and subordination 
as well as bravery. 

Many incidents showed how highly the cross 
was valued. A native of Nazareth, Syria, a mem- 
ber of the Guard, had been decorated at Austerlitz, 
and at Eylau, just as he pierced the ranks of Rus- 
sian infantry, he was killed by a bullet through the 
head. His brother, fighting at his side, leaped 
from his horse at a moment when delay promised 
destruction, and took the cross from the dead 
man’s breast, that he might carry it home to his 
family in Syria. 

Napoleon’s manner of bestowing the decoration 
so heightened the enthusiasm of his soldiers that 
they believed his recognition of heroism to be 
unerring as well as generous. 

After the battle of Ratisbon the Emperor noticed 
a corporal who, though wounded in several places, 
had remained in the ranks. 

“Here is something which will heal your 
| wounds,” said the great commander. Stooping 
| over the lad, he pinned his own decoration upon 
| his breast. 

Literary and scientific men had reason to feel 
that the Emperor and nation delighted to honor 
them, and those who furthered the industrial arts 





“My relatives have ' were by no means forgotten. 


| At one time the price of sugar was greatly in- 
creased by the English blockade, and the cost of 
cotton goods also became very high. A French 
gentleman devoted himself to experiments for 
making sugar from beet-root, and another estab- 
| lished a calico manufactory. Both were decorated; 
and Napoleon said to the cotton manufacturer: 

“You are making a formidable war against Eng- 
| land, and thus you are allied to the brave of my 
|} army. You must bear the sign which distinguishes 

them.” 

At the downfall of the Empire and the accession 
of Louis XVIII., the monarchical.orders of chiv- 
alry were revived, but the Legion of Honor was so 
highly regarded that it was retained, although the 
effigy of Henry IV. replaced that of Napoleon in 
the centre of the decoration, and the fleur-de-lis was 
substituted for the imperial eagle. The King be- 
came its Grand Master. All the older decorations 
took precedence of it in point of honor. 

These latter, however, were abolished, in their 
turn, by Louis Philippe, the “Citizen King,” who 
distributed the Legion of Honor with the greatest 
prodigality; and though, after his flight, it was 
suppressed by the Republican Government, it was 

| revived by Napoleon III., who spread it broadcast, 
and increased his own popularity at the expense 
of its dignity. 

The Legion of Honor is now the only order of 
merit surviving in France. In its ideal it is a dem- 
ocratic institution, intended to distinguish the 
brave, wise and virtuous, without regard to their 
position in society. 

Even a rag-picker has been known to wear the 
| cross, concealed beneath his shabby blouse; and 

he, as much as any dignitary thus decorated, 


| several parties of twenty men each. To each squad | 1 had no longer any great apprehension that we | would be entitled to military honors at his burial 
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It is not uncommon among European nations 
to find that an order has been created for the 
decoration of women alone; but France admits 
them, though sparingly, to her Legion of Honor. 
More than thirty women have already been made 
The majority of them are nuns 


‘“chevaliers.”” 
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THE YOUTH’S 


Thousands of foreigners wear the cross of the 


Legion of Honor, though they share none of the 
privileges belonging to the order. 


During the 


Saving the Ribbon. 


who have nursed wounded soldiers, and encoun- 
tered danger on the field of battle. 

Under the First Empire, two women were deco- 
rated for military achievements. One of them, | 
dressed as a man, took her brother’s place in the 
ranks, because he was delicate, and unfit for the 
hardships of war. The other enlisted from a love 
of military life, and both could show a record of 
battles and sabre-cuts quite equal to that of their 
fellow-soldiers. 

Among French army nurses of the present 
time, Sister Maria Theresa, Superior of the Sisters 
of Mercy in Tonkin, might serve as a type of 
heroism and devotion. She has identified herself 
with the French army for more than thirty years. 
During the war with Germany, she seized a 
smoking shell, which had fallen into the midst of 
a field-hospital, and ran with it into an adjoining 
meadow. 
she was severely injured. 

In Syria, China and Mexico she has worked | 
where the fire was hottest, and has been three | 
times wounded. 

Two or three years ago the French Governor | 
of Tonkin decorated her with the cross, in the | 
presence of all the troops. The prominence | 
which she was forced to accept was evidently not | 
at all to her liking, for when the imposing cere- | 
mony was over, the Sister, who thought less a 








glory than her duties, said, modestly : 

“And now may I return to my wounded sol- 
diers ?”’ 

Sister Rosalie, decorated about thirty years 
ago, was well named the ‘Mother of the Poor.”’ 
Through war and pestilence she nursed the sick 
of Paris, and founded there many raenipaared 
institutions which are still in - flourishing exis- | 
tence. 

In 1864 the Empress Eugénie made the per- 
sonal acquaintance of the celebrated painter of | 
animals, Rosa Bonheur, and was so delighted | 


late universal exhibition in Paris, it was distrib- 
uted with the utmost generosity, and perhaps the 
American whom France took most delight in 
decorating was Thomas Edison, whose inventions | 
excited such enthusiasm there. 

ALICE Brown. 
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A HURRYING LIFE. 


A little while to pause and rest, 
A little space to draw full breath— 
Ah me! we are too sorely pressed 
Who run for life and death! 
— Argosy. 
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THE BONAPARTES. 


| thing like this: 





Time was when the death of Prince Napoleon | 
Joseph Charles Bonaparte, who passed away at | 


The shell burst as she dropped it, and | Rome on the Seventeenth of March, would have 





Europe, and especially in France. 

For this Prince Napoleon—as he was usually 
called—was a nephew of the great Napoleon, 
being the son of the great Napoleon’s youngest 
brother, Jerome, and for a while, at least, was 
recognized as the chief of the Bonapartist party 
in France, who, if the Empire were restored, 
would succeed to the throne. 

The great Napoleon settled the line of descent 
in his family, so that the children of his brother 
Lucien should be excluded from the throne, and 
so that, if his own issue failed, the children of 
his two younger brothers, Louis and Jerome, 
should in turn be the heirs. 

As a matter of fact, Louis Napoleon, the son 
of his brother Louis, did attain the imperial 
throne; but he lost it again, and died in exile in 
1873, leaving the right of succession to his only 
| son, Louis, the Prince Imperial, then a lad of 
seventeen years. 

Louis was accepted by the Bonapartists as 


with her and her work that she begged the Em-| their candidate for the throne in case the Empire 
peror to confer upon her the Cross of Honor. | should be restored. 


As it had never been awarded to women except 
for acts of bravery and charity, the Emperor 
hesitated; but when Eugénie was acting as re- 
gent, the next year, during Napoleon’s absence 
in Algeria, she seized the opportunity to bestow 
the decoration upon the artist. 

The Empress visited Rosa Bonheur at her 
studio near Fontainebleau, and surprised her by 
pinning the cross on the breast of her working 
blouse. 

There are five classes, or grades, belonging to 
the Legion of Honor: chevaliers, officers, com- 
manders, grand officers, and, highest of all, the 
grand cordons or crosses. All these, when in 
full dress, wear the cross suspended from a red 
watered ribbon. 

The chevaliers wear an enamelled silver cross 
and a simple ribbon, and the grades above a gold 
cross, with some slight modification or elabora- 
tion of the ribbon, which, for the grand cross, 
becomes a broad sash, extended frem shoulder to 
hip. 

In addition to the cross, the two highest grades 


wear also the badge, which consists of a jewelled | 


star of five double rays, resting on and sur- 
mounted by a wreath, half-oak and half-laurel. 
On one side is the head, symbolizing the Repub- 
lic, with the words, ‘‘ République Frangaise,”’ and 
on the other two tricolor standards, with the 
device, ‘‘Honneur et Patrie’’ (Honor and Coun- 
try). The star is similar to the badge, with rays 
issuing from every angle, and is destitute of the 
wreaths. 

The President of the Republic is Grand Master 
of the Legion; it has its Grand Chancellor, its | 
laws, revenues and festival days, and not only 


But the Prince Imperial was killed by the Zulus 
in South Africa, whither he had gone with the 
British Army, in 1879; and thus the line of the 
great Napoleon’s brother Louis became extinct. 

Then came the turn of the line of the youngest 
brother, Jerome, in the person of the Prince 
Napoleon who has just died at Rome, and who 
was at first recognized by the Bonapartists as the 
legitimate heir to the throne. 

But the career and character of Prince Napo- 
leon had been such that a large section of Bona- 





partists were unwilling to accept him as their 
| chief. He had been the enemy of the Empress 


Eugénie; had sometimes opposed the policy of | 


his cousin Louis Napoleon; had been at times an 
outspoken Republican; was suspected of coward- 
ice, and had lost, by his untrustworthiness, the 
| confidence of large numbers of Frenchmen. 

| The Bonapartists who were opposed to him 
chose his eldest son, Prince Victor, as their chief, 
and this caused a breach between the father and 
| son. The party was divided into two factions, 
}and its prospects of restoring the Empire thus 


| became more hopeless than ever. 

When Prince Napoleon died the other day, he 
ignored his eldest son, Victor, and declared his 
second son, Louis, to be his heir. But the Bo- 
napartists, with the ex-Empress Eugénie at their 
head, adhere to Prince Victor as their chief. 

The late Prince Napoleon, besides bearing a 
very striking personal resemblance to his famous 
uncle, was a man of great ability, an accom- 
plished scholar, and a brilliant orator. 

was never popular in France, in spite of his great 
| attainments and his family relationships. 
The fact of his death is rather interesting on 





But he | 





COMPANION. 


APRIL ~ 1891. 











The Bonapartes | 
and their adherents have seemingly ceased to be 
formidable enough to imperil the safety of the 
French Republic. Divided among themselves, 
and repeatedly rejected by the people, they seem 
powerless ever to revive the Empire. 

The French Republic, as has been well said, 
“has got into the groove of life.” It has with- 
stood the hostility and strain of twenty years. It 
has now received the support of a large body of | 
the priesthood and the peasantry, the most con- 
servative and once the most monarchical elements 
of French society; and it is apparently stronger, 
more orderly, and more firmly established in the | 
confidence and good-will of the people than ever 


before. 


It has, therefore, little to fear from Bonapartes 


or Bonapartists, and may witness with indiffer- 
ence the death of one Bonaparte prince, and the 
leadership of another. 


+e 
APRIL. 


aye. young April, 
ver fresh and dea 

“Sweet sixteen” among the months, 
Darling of the year! 

Ere your smile can flash and die 
Lo! a tear o’ertakes it 

Ere the tear is fully globed, 
Dainty laughter shakes it. 

Loose your curls upon the wind— 
That shall ’tice the swallow ; 

Press your lips upon the spray, 
And the rose shall follow ! 


Spectator. —Frederick Langbridge. 
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ROTATION IN OFFICE. 


On the same day, during the present month, 
that the resignation of Senator Edmunds, of 
Vermont, was made public, we read in the ‘City 
Hall Gossip’’ of a newspaper published in one of | 
the largest cities of the country a statement some- 


“Alderman Billy Nims says that the Mayor's 
nomination of Mr. Tucker for the City Weigher- 
ship was rejected partly because the boys wanted 
to have a little fun, and partly because Tucker 
has been in office too long, and is a —’’ naming 
one of the two parties. 

Of course we have changed names and the title 
of the office to be filled. 

On that same day, as we have said, Mr. Ed- 
munds made public his retirement from the posi- 
tion of United States Senator from Vermont, 
after a service of twenty-five years, and with two 


iit 4 the deserving, but can inflict public dis- | account of his personal traits we career, than | and are then displaced. The fact Guawves not 
grace by removing from its ranks those who have | important as a political event. 
in any way forfeited the rights of citizenship. 


only to be noticed as a general law in politics, but 
to be acted upon by those who have the duty of 
choosing senators. 


4@ 
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POINTS OR CULLINS? 


Mr. A—, acolored man who died last winter 
in a Northern city, was accounted one of its most 
respected citizens. He had accumulated a fortune, 
had helped to found one or two charitable institu- 
tions which greatly benefited the community, and 





| had devoted much of his strength and energies to 


the education and elevation of his race. 

As his funeral passed through the street, an old 
citizen said to his companion, “Did you ever hear 
how A was started on the road to success?” 

“No.” ; 

“He was a poor lad who kept a little oyster cart 
on the street, moving from corner to corner. One 
evening Mr. B——” (naming a prominent citizen) 
“was standing near the cart, waiting for a friend, 
when an order came to A—— from a neighboring 
house for forty Blue Point oysters on the halt 
shell. 

“*T have no Points left,’ said A——. 

“Serve ’em Cullins,’ urged the messenger. 
‘They’ll never know. I don’t want to go any far- 
ther.’ 

‘No,’ said A 

“All the dealers do it,’ said the boy. 

«I never do,’ replied the mulatto. 

“Mr. B—, unseen in the twilight, had heard the 
colloquy. He knew that an order for forty oysters 
was a serious item in the day’s sales of so small a 
dealer. 

“He walked on to his club. He happened to be 
one of the committee who overlooked the commis- 
sary department. 

“That evening he summoned the chef, and aske: 
him why he so often served inferior oysters on 
the shell. 

**Because the dealer cheats me,’ was the prompt 
reply. ‘The “Cullins,” or small refuse oysters left 
after the best are chosen, or culled out, l6ok very 
much like the fine Blue Points. He makes a tre- 
mendous profit by pushing them off on me.’ 

“*T can send you to a dealer who will not do it,’ 
said B—. 

“A——’s success in business commenced from 
that day. The custom of the X Club was very 
large, and it brought him orders from all of the 
members. His trade increased until he became a 
rich man. He was always an honest one.” 

“It was lucky that Mr. B—— happened to stand 
near the cart,” said the listener. 

“The luck, I think,” said the story-teller, ‘“‘was in 
the habit which A—— had formed of selling Points, 
and not Cullins at Point prices. I have a theory 
that honest dealing in trade always, in the long 











years of his term unexpired. 

The two incidents illustrate admirably two 
opposed views of the question of office-filling and 
office-holding. In the one case a competent and 
ris rejected partly because a board 
of Aldermen takes a frivolous view of its duty; 
partly because, in the city where the incident took 
place, offices are ‘‘spoils of victory,’’ and partly 
because one man having had his turn at the 
‘“‘public crib,”’ it is thought to be time for an- 
other man to be fed there. 

In the other case a gentleman, chosen to a posi- 
tion because he is able to give valuable service to 
his State and country, is kept in it because the 
longer he stays the more valuable that service 
becomes, and retires of his own will while his 
constituents are still desirous of retaining him in 
the position. 

Both of these views cannot be right. 
of them is correct ? 

It is quite unnecessary for us to say that we 
regard that view of office-filling which implies 
that public positions are favors to be bestowed as 
wholly erroneous and mischievous. The object 
of government is good government, and only 
that. 

Just so far as the machinery and the revenues 
of any government, great or small, are devoted 
to giving employment and an income to those 
who have obtained the control of the government, 
rather than to procuring the best service the 
public money will provide, so far the machinery 
and revenues are diverted from their proper 
objects. 
| The practical wisdom of a system that rejects 
| the old doctrine of ‘rotation in office,’’ that is, 
the doctrine that each man shall have his turn 
and give way to another, is illustrated by the ex- 
perience of those States which, like Vermont, 
have been accustomed to seek out their best 
men, and then keep them in Congress as long as 
possible. 

We find, upon examining the list of ‘Vermont 
senators, that since Dudley Chase became a sen- 
ator in 1813, and Isaac Tichenor in 1815, only 
sixteen different persons have represented the 
State in the Senate. Three of them have died in 
office, and three, including Mr. Edmunds, have 
resigned. 

In spite of the fact that four of the sixteen sen- 
ators were appointed by the governor for short 
terms to fill vacancies thus caused, the average 
length of service of all who have filled the position 
during the last seventy-five years is almost ten 
years. And Mr. Edmunds’s resignation makes 
the first change in the delegation in twenty-four 
years. 

Maine has been represented by only nine sen- 
ators since 1848; and this, too, means an average 
| length of nearly ten years’ service. 
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| The position and influence of senators who 

have been long members of the body in which 
| they sit, is markedly greater than that of men 
| who serve a single term only, or a part of a term, 


run, comes to the knowledge of the public.” 

A lucky accident may bring a trader custom, but 
custom does not stay with the tricky dealer. A 
Power higher than luck backs the man, though he 
be but a poor negro, who, against all odds, is in- 
flexibly honest. 

——— 
EATING. 


There has never been a time when so much at- 
tention was paid to the art of cookery as at pres- 
ent. The society of New York cooks some time ago 
gave their annual exhibition, at which they dis 
played steamships, villas, Eiffel towers and groups 
of statuary, which, beside looking very pretty, 
were all good to eat, being composed of meat and 
vegetables ingeniously disguised. 

A man could devour the chimney of a cottage, 
the mainsail of a favorite yacht, a man-of-war’s 
boat, a celebrated trotting horse, or the coachman 
of a coach-and-four, and find them all delicate and 
digestible. 

About the same time, the noble society of cooks 
in Paris held a similar exhibition, where were seen 
a gigantic windmill, a castle of the Middle Ages, 
Swiss chalets, a full-sized Grecian helmet, and a 
large green lion, all good to eat and pleasing to 
behold. 

The French cooks invited to their show a number 
of artists, authors, statesmen and other notable 
persons, one of whom pronounced a fine eulogium 
upon the art of cooking as practised in France with 
brilliant success for many centuries. 

The orator, who was M. Jules Simon, made one 
remark of much importance. He maintained that 
the special excellence of French cookery is that it 
| delights the palate without overtasking the diges- 
tive powers. Then he made the following obser- 
vation : 

“To know how to eat is to give one’s-self good 
| digestion, sound sleep, a receptive mind and mus- 
cular strength.” 

We can all agree with the venerable statesman, 
that to know how to eat goes a long way toward 
securing “good digestion, sound sleep, a receptive 
mind and muscular strength.” This would be an 
excellent motto to place over the door of the 
Memorial Hall at Harvard, where several hundred 
students take nourishment every day, while com- 
menting with great freedom upon the manner in 
which the cook performs his duty. 

What we need as a people is not the fine-art 
cookery displayed by the artists of New York and 
Paris, nor the luxurious banquets described in the 
volume of Ward McAllister, who expatiates upon 
the singular cheapness of a dinner which only cost 
ten dollars a plate. Nor do we desire terrapins at 
three dollars a mouthful, and can dispense with 
champagne that has been kept at the vineyard for 
seven years. 

Our great need is better cooking of the plain, 
nutritious food that the people can afford to buy, 
the right kind of bread, well-cooked vegetables 
and meat, and a leisurely, cheerful habit of eating 
them. 

“We are always hungry at our college,” said a 
young lady the other day. The reason appeared to 
be that no great importance was attached by the 
governing powers to the proper nourishment o! the 
students 

There were competent persons employed to teach 
Greek, Latin and chemistry: but the great and 
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difficult art of supplying a great throng of eager 
students with “good digestion, sound sleep, recep- 
tive minds and muscular strength’ was left to 
anybody that would undertake to supply them at 
four dollars and a half a week. 

The food of students should be like that de- 
scribed by M. Simon. It should please their 
pleasure-loving palates, and not overtask their 
digestive powers. 


iio 


LINCOLN’S SHOOTING. 


When President Lincoln was a captain of militia 
in the Black Hawk War, he had to wear a wooden 
sword a whole day. Orders had been given for- 
bidding all firing within or near the camp. Cap- 
tain Lincoln went out and fired his pistols too near 
the camp. The colonel punished him. 

During the Civil War, an order was issued for- 
bidding the discharge of fire-arms within the limits 
of Washington. All sorts of magazine and breech- 


loading rifles had been sent to the White House for | 
He had studied them, | 


the President’s inspection. 


meek, admiring wife. 
“S’posin’ I had give up pumpin’, as some of ’em 


hop-skippin’ Mason boy’s manner of pumpin’ 
would have struck this city man? Throwed him 
all off his base, more’n likely. 

‘But I let him see I knew I pumped better’n 
common. So*when he’d passed me a few compli- 
ments, I jest said: 

“‘Pm used to it, an’ there can’t nobody beat me 
at it, I presume to say. Jest let me git my bearin’s, 
an’ a little insight into the tune, an’ 1 can pump any 
piece you’ve a mind to play.’ 

“An’ he said,” added Eli, “that was more’n he 
could say, fer no doubt there was any number of 
pieces I could pump that he couldn’t play. So what 
qd’ you think of that, Sarah?” 


a> 
> 





ELECTION DAY IN GREECE. 


“Election day’ is an exciting one in Greece,” 
writes a correspondent of The Companion. “The 





and one afternoon he said to Mr. Stoddard, one of | !ast one was especially so in Athens. The people 


his private secretaries: 
“They say you’re a pretty good marksman. At 


half-past six to-morrow morning we'll go out on | 


the mall and try some of these guns.” 

In the morning the President said to his secre- 
tary, who tells the story in his book, “Inside the 
White House,” “You take that thing, and I’ll take 
this, and we’ll go right along.” 

“That thing’ was an old Springfield musket, 
filled with a cartridge chamber that went on and 
came off with a screw twist. Mr. Lincoln selected 
a Spencer rifle. 

The secretary fired and made a good shot, though 
the Springfield kicked him. President Lincoln 
crouched, that he might hold his Spencer with an 
elbow resting on his knee, and squinted along the 
blue barrel. 

A short sergeant and four or five men on guard- 
duty, hearing the firing, had run up to the two 
marksmen. 

“Stop that firing! 
the sergeant. 

Bang went the rifle, and the President’s tall, 
gaunt form shot up to its height. He smiled upon 
the shouting sergeant, who, recognizing him, stood 
still, and was silent. Then the squad, without 
uttering a word, executed a “Right-about, face,” 
and with a double-quick, raced to the guard-house. 

“Well, they might have stayed and seen the 
shooting,” said the President, with a laugh. 


Stop that firing!’ exclaimed 


——__—_§{@>————————— 


VOTERS WHO KNOW SOMETHING. 


The Legislature of Maine, at its recent session, 
proposed to the people of the State an amendment 
of the Constitution, providing that no one shall be 
allowed to vote or be chosen to office in Maine 
who cannot read the Constitution in English, and | 
write his name. The amendment is to be voted 


| were to vote for members of Parliament. The 
| election occurs every four years. For a week pre- 
| vious to the polling, all the men and boys were 
parading the streets, headed by a band. The 
Greeks are blessed with most powerful lungs, and 
their shouts of ‘Viva!’ fairly drowned the braying 
of the donkeys. The interest was so intense that 
the young children shared it, and an American 
lady, passing a ‘mite of a boy’ on the street who 
was escorting a little girl home from school, gal- 
lantly carrying her books, heard him ask her if 
she had a vote! 


“The voting takes place in the churches on Sun- 
day, consequently the customary service is dis- 
pensed with. In the church to which an American 
gentleman succeeded in finding access, there were 
ranged round the church forty-two boxes, that 
being the number of the candidates. 

“These boxes were something the shape of a 
tea-box, one-half painted white, with ‘Yes’ on it, 
and the other half black, with ‘No’ on it. 

“Tin tubes projected from the front outward. 
Looking through these tubes, one could see that 
the boxes were divided into two compartments. 
Beside each box stood a representative of the can- 
didate, and over the box appeared the candidate’s 
gene Each voter, as he entered the church, had 
nis name and address registered, and a check 
given him. The above-mentioned representative 
then gave the voter a bullet, or vote, made of lead. 

“Formerly the dishonest voter would slip an- 
other bullet up his coat-sleeve, and as he raised 
his arm to the tube the bullet would roll down, and 
two votes instead of one be cast; but the represen- 
tative now watches to prevent cheating. Negative 
votes as well as affirmative must also be cast; that 
is, if a voter objects to a candidate, he must cast a 
negative bullet. The voter, of course, casts one 
vote at each box, or forty-two in all.” 


——_—+@9—___—— 


FAME AND A SYLLABLE. 


A gentleman in Washington who devotes his 
time to hunting up all sorts of information, says 
he can prove that the greatest men and women in 





. * rue | *3 history had names in “on.” 
upon in 1892, and if a majority of the people favor | the world’s history had names that ended in “on 


it, it then becomes a part of the Constitution. | 

Three classes of persons are excepted, by its 
terms, from the operation of this amendment. | 
Those whom physical disability renders unable to | 
read or write; those who are already voters; and 
those who are more than sixty years old at the | 
time the amendment is adopted. | 

By means of these exceptions the new constitu- | 
tional provision is prevented from depriving any | 
man of rights which he now possesses, and also 
from bearing harshly upon aged and disabled | 
persons who cannot read and write. Both in its | 
positive requirements and in its exceptions the 
proposed amendment is similar to the Massachu- 
setts Constitution. 

This idea of restricting the suffrage to those who 
are capable of exercising the right intelligently is 
one heartily to be commended. So long as the 
national Jaw permits the countries of Europe to 
spill the overflow of their population on our 
shores, and allows new-comers to become citizens 
before they know anything about the national 
institutions, so long should the States protect them- 
selves against the rule of ignorance. | 

Self-preservation is the first law of States; put 
to invite ignorance to accept as great a shere in 
the government as is conferred upon intelligeace, 
is an act of self-destruction. 

No doubt there is an idea that it is not “liberal” 
to restrict the suffrage even to those who have the | 
rudiments of education. But it is better to be safe 
than to be liberal. 





—__—+o-+—___—_ 
IMPORTANT 


A high opinion of himself aud nis importance to 
the rest of the world is undoubtedly a most com- 
fortable thing for a man to possess, but it is some- 
times amusing to those who do not rate him so high 
as he rates himself. 

Eli Saunders was a tall, thin, gawky man who 
had always lived in a little village, and had never 
accomplished anything worth mentioning; but he 
had a little money, more than most of his neigh- 
bors, and considered himself a very valuable 
member of society. 

He was decidedly eccentric, and there were 
people who contended that his “head wasn’t right.” 
However this might be, he went his way, regard- 
less of criticism. He was fond of music, and in- 
sisted on “pumping” the little organ in the church, 
Sunday after Sunday, year in and year out, “just 
for love,” as he said. 

‘What’s the use of hirin’ a flighty boy that most 
likely won’t pump even strokes,” he inquired, 
“when here I be, ready an’ willin’?” 

\s he grew older he became more and more con- 
Vineed that his part in the music on Sundays was 
one of great importance, and often spoke of the 
skill it required to pump an organ as it should be 
done, neither too fast nor too slow. 

One day a fine organist from a distant city came 
to the little place, and played on the organ on 
Sunday. He held a short conversation after church 
with Eli, who went home much elated. 

“He said I pumped stiddy an’ sure as anybodv 





| Demosthenes, Cicero, 


| master was examined, and what happened. 


He gives the following list of famous men, to 
which the reader can add at his leisure: 


Samson, Solomon, Napoleon, Washington, Wel- 
lington, Newton, Bacon, Johnson, Nelson, Ham- 
ilton, Milton, Byron, Jefferson, Jackson, Emerson, 
“dison, Harrison, Clinton, Madison, Hudson, 
Gibbon, Addison, Walton, Whittington, Wilson, 
Farjeon, Morton, Audubon, Chatterton, Tennyson 
and Lytton. 

That is all very well if the greatest men of the 
world have been Englishmen and Americans of 
English descent, whose names so frequently end in 


| tonor son; but to say nothing of the fact that some, 


at least, of the names given are not those of the 
greatest men who have ever lived what a mistake 
it was that Abraham, Moses, David, Xerxes, 
Cesar, Pompey, Charle- 
magne, Shakespeare, Dante, Gladstone, Bismarck, 
Lincoln, and some thousands of others who might 
be mentioned, had names that did not end with on. 

Moreover, a pretty good case can be made out 
for er as a rival termination. 


he’d ever had;” announced Eli in triumph to his | *“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits,’’ or worm loz- 


| enges, will be found a very beneficial medicine. They 
are pleasant to the taste, free from coloring matter, and 


have sujested, I’d like to know how you think that | 2° child will refuse to take them. 25 cents a box, [Adv. 








We carry the largest assort- 
ment in the United States of 
FINE Cotton Dress Goods. 


Send a postal card asking 
for our BOOK OF INFOR- 
MATION. 


Mention this paper. 


R. H. STEARNS & C0,, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


‘Cotton 
Dress 
Goods, 


MERE VARNISH. 


Do you happen to know of 
another dress in which money 
does a tenth so much? 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s Text- 
Book on Varnish,” from which you will become intelli- 





gent, not on varnish itself, but on varnished things; 
| know what to expect of and how to care for proper 
varnish on housework, piano, furniture, carriage, etc. ; 
and how to get it in buying these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that come 
of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 

Head Office : Newark, N. J. 


Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. 


BARBOUR LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


| LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


[Victor } 
Cloth 


122 cts. per yard. 


31-inch width. 


The finest fabric and best value ever of- 
fered in printed goods. Equal in every re- 
spect to French Importations, sold at 25 and 
37% cents per yard. Printed at the works 
of the famous MERRIMACK CO., estab- 
lished since 1822. Qyer 200 Patterns 
and colorings to select from. SECURE 
SUPPLY NOW. Ten to twelve yards suf- 
ficient for a dress pattern. Postage 30 cents 
extra. Send for samples or goods, FREE. 


R. H. White & Co., Boston, Mass. 

















Here are a few | 


names that suggest themselves at once: Alexander, | 
Peter, Luther, Spenser, Hunter, Webster, Turner, | 
Bulwer, Wagner. It would be a pretty good mental 


exercise to extend both these lists, and see which 
will come out ahead. 


nS 


TESTING THE SCHOOL-MASTER. 


In the town records of the city of Boston there 
is a curious passage which records how a school- 
The 
manner in which the visit of inspection is recorded 
makes one incline to the view that the unlucky 


school-master may not have had fair play, although | 


if he was really inefficient, he may be said to have 
been judged by his peers. 


In the record for the Twenty-second of May, 
1722, it is set forth that: 

“Coll Pen Townsend, Jeramiah Allen Esqr, & 
John Edwards together with the Select men. Vis- 
sitted the wrighting School at the Southerly End 
of Boston on Thirsday the 24th apll 1722. and Ex- 
amined the Scholars under mr Ames Angers tui- 
tion as to their proficiency in Reading writing 
Scyphering & the masters ability of teaching & 
Instructing youth his rules & methods therefore 
And are of Opinion That it will be no Service to 
the Town to Continue, mr anger in that Employ.” 

Whereupon it was voted that the said Mr. Ames 
Anger should not continue master of the “Said 
South School.” 

It is true that nothing is said of the methods of | 
spelling inculcated at the “wrighting School,” and 
itis also possible that a clerk rather than the com- 
mittee was responsible for the errors of the rec. 
ord; but there is certainly something absurd in the 
passage as it stands. 


—~+4+- 
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“ BULLS.” 





Grave historical writers are occasionally guilty 
of what are called “Hibernicisms.” The follow- 





ing passage occurs in a popular history of France: 
“It is extremely doubtful whether this prince, | 
Merovzeus, ever existed at all; but he had a son, 
Childeric, whose existence is well authenticated.” 
The following is also from a historical work : | 
“— Like Samson of old, who, armed only with 
the jawbone of an ass, put eleven hundred Philis- | 
tines to the sword.” | 


= 

ACCORDING to the Bangor Commerciat, a Maine | 
school-girl compared the = ‘41l” after this | 
original fashion: “Nominative, ill; comparative, 
worse; superlative, dead.” 





Or MERRIMACK Mre. Co., Lowell, Mass. 








PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


ABOUT 


CORSETS. 


The Corset is the basis of a well-fitting dress, 
What are the essentials of a good Corset ? 


1st. It must fit the form. There are tall 











and short women; stout and thin; full figure 
| and slight. They can no more all wear the 
same pattern of corset than the same pattern of 
| dress, but each must select a style best adapted 
to her own figure. Dr. Warner’s Coraline 
Corsets are made in 12 different patterns and 
24 different styles to suit every form and taste. 


2d. <A good Corset must be stiffened with a 
| material which gives a firm and flexible support, 
| but does not wrinkle, break, or become stiff and 

uncomfortable. These conditions are better met 

by Coraline than any other known substance. 
It is not brittle like horn or reed; it does not 
become bent and distorted with use like whale- 
bone, and it does not permit the corset to wrinkle 
like cord. Coraline is used in all of Dr. War- 
ner’s Corsets and in no others. During the 
past 12 years over 18,000,000 have been sold 
in this country alone. 


Coraline has the same advantages over whale- 
bone for stiffening dresses as for corsets, and Dr. 
Warner’s Coraline Dress Stays are now used by 
leading dressmakers of Europe and America. 


Dr. Warner’s Coraline Corsets are made in 
black, white, drab and écru at prices ranging 
from one to five dollars each, and are sold by 
leading merchants throughout the world. 


WARNER BROS., 
New York, Chicago, London, Paris and Berlin. 


“Silk Sponge” Underwear Fabric, 


Of pure silk, referred to by “Shirley Dare” in New York 








“Herald.” Rempie and catalogue for 5-cents stamp. 


GEO. S. BROWN, Mfr., 6 Church St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








Why Suffer 


One Moment 


From Torturing Skin Diseases 


When a single application of the Cuticura Remedies will, in the great 
majority of cases, instantly relieve the most agonizing of itching, burning, scaly, 


crusted, pimply, and blotchy skin and 


scalp diseases, and point to a perma- 


nent and economical (because so speedy) cure, when the best physicians and 


all other remedies fail ? 


to'the most sensitive, and may be used 


the youngest and most delicate with per- 


fect success. 


CUTICURA 


the great skin cure, instantly allays the 
most intense itching, burning, and inflam- 
mation, permits rest and sleep, speedily 
heals the skin, and restores the hair. 


Cuticura Rem- 
edies are the greatest skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies of modern 
times, are absolutely pure and agreeable 


by 





Cuticura Soap, an exquisite skin beautifier, is indispensable in cleansing dis- 


eased surfaces. 
greatest of Humor Remedies, cleanses 


onous elements, and thus removes the cause. 


CuTIcuRA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 


the blood of all impurities and pois- 
Hence the Cuticura Remedies 


cure every disease and humor of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to age, from pimples to scrofula. 


ae “ Att Apout THE BLoop, Skin, SCALP, AND Hair” mailed free to an 


eases, 50 Illustrations, and 109 Testimonials. 
Cuticura REMEDIES are sold everywhere. 


address, 64 pages, 300 Dis 


A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 
Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.;_ CuTicura Soar, an 


Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; Curicura REsoLvENT, the greatestof Blood Purifiers and Humor 


Remedies, $1. 


Bad Complexions, 
Cuticura Soap. 


only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the 


Prepared by Porrer DruG AND CHEMICAL Corporation, Boston. 


pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands are prevented and 
cured by that greatest of all Skin Purifiers and Beautitiers, the celebrated 
Incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy 
and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 


The opiy medicated toilet soap, and the 
pores, the cause of most complexional disfigurations. 


Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. Sold throughout the civilized world. Price, asc. 
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MEDICINE AS A PROFESSION. 
By Sir Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 


FACTS. — First Paper. 


How is it, that, in spite of the ceaseless lamen- 
tations of medical Jeremiahs over the hard work, 
scanty pay and general unpleasantness of their 
profession, the number of young men who seek 
admission into it grows larger every year? In 
Europe, and, I believe, in America also, doctors 
increase and multiply out of all reasonable pro- 
portion to the number of their prospective pa- 
tients. What is the subtle attraction that induces 
so many parents to put into the medical profes- 
sion lads who might easily find more profitable 
scope for their talents in other walks of life ? 

The profession is, of course, a high and noble 
one, and great in its aims, at any rate, if not 
always in its achievements. 

“It may be said of our profession,’’ says Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, ‘that, unlike most others, it 
has for its constant and sole object to confer ben- 
efit on others. The advocate at one time pleads 
for the guilty, and at another endeavors to con- 
vict the innocent. The soldier engages to go 
wherever he is sent, that he may destroy the lives 
of those from whom he never received an injury ; 


but the physician and surgeon are engaged only | 


in lessening the afflictions and prolonging the ex- 
istence of their fellow-creatures.”” 

But these considerations are hardly likely to 
have weight with many parents and guardians. 
Iam rather disposed to think that the attraction 
in the eyes of those estimable persons is the facil- 
ity with which, as they imagine, a fortune can be 
made by the practice of the healing art. 

They have been, perhaps, to some great medi- 
cal luminary, and have had to pay two or three 
guineas for a few minutes’ interview with the 
oracle and a cabalistic-looking scrawl from his 
pen, the inditing of which did not appear to tax 
his intellectual resources to any great extent. 
They may also have heard from time to time of 
large fees paid by wealthy patients, and of a vast 
fortune left by a successful physician. 

No capital seems to be needed for the business, 
and under these circumstances, it can scarcely be 
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of these. The mother of a child whose life he 
}had saved once offered him a purse which she 
had worked for him, but he told her of the reso- 
| lution he had taken, and added that his fees came 
|to five hundred francs. The lady took back the 
| purse and counted out the exact amount asked 
| for, saying that she was sorry he could not accept 
her little present, which contained four thousand 
francs. 

Thus was the physician a martyr to principle 
after a novel and unexpected fashion. 

Until we reach that millennium of social equal- 
ity, prosperity and happiness depicted by Mr. 
Edward Bellamy in his ‘Looking Backward,” 
every man who has to earn his livelihood must 
struggle for existence with hundreds and thou- 
sands of fellow-workers who have chosen the 
same profession as a means of subsistence. 

The question of how to gain a living has be- 
come a very serious one, and it is intensified for 
men, nowadays, by their having to compete with 
women in so many fields of labor. It is true that, 
at present, women doctors are the exception and 
not the rule; but, as Professor Case said to the 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford the other day on the 
occasion of the decision by the Congregation to 
admit women to the examination for the degree 
of Bachelor of Medicine, ‘‘Remember, sir, the 
pertinacity of women.” 

Those who enter the medical profession with 
the hope of making large fortunes will most likely 
be disappointed. Professional work does not 
lend itself to the amassing of wealth, and every 
one who has given attention to the subject feels 
certain that, if the leading practitioners of Lon- 
don, New York, Boston and Philadelphia or 
| other large cities had been the employers of other 
people’s labor instead of their own brains, they 
would in most instances have been ten times as 
wealthy as they are. 

In the case of a professional man, whether he 
is a lawyer or a doctor, the clients always wish to 
see the man himself, and are rarely or never sat- 
| isfied with the advice of a substitute, however 
| skilled he may be. 

A manufacturer, or a man engaged in com- 
merce, can have all the details of his business 
carried out by subordinates, while he has only to 
superintend and advise; but the more famous a 
| physician becomes the more anxious the patient 
| is to see him personally. Hence, it happens that, 
| at a time of life when the tradesman is able to re- 
| tire into the country, leaving a number of clerks 
|and assistants to make money for him, the poor 
physician is called upon to work harder and 
| harder. 

The ideal method of dealing with a large in- 
| come is that followed by the late Doctor Agnew 
of New York. So far from believing it a merit 
to die rich, he considered that the accumulation 
| of wealth was no evidence that time and opportu- 





«Those words should find an echo in the hearts | plenty of guanaco and ostrich meat with them, 


of all true Englishmen,’’ writes Chaplain Male, 
in “Scenes Through Battle Smoke.” ‘Every 
man is a soldier if he live truly,’’ adds the chap- 
lain, ‘and before each stern duty stands to lead 
him forward to things higher and nobler.” 


<r 


For the Companion. 


CHIME. 


A Boy Patagonian Giant. 


IT was while we were 
*‘levelling”’ in the 
Picunche Pass that 
we first fell in with 
Patagonians. We 
had surveyed our 
way through the 
Pass from the west, 

or Chilean side. 
Arthur Allen, a 
young “‘tech”’ from the United States, and I, were 
working in behalf of an Argentine railway com- 
pany. We were accompanied by an old Chilean 
surveyor named José Juarez, and his son Ramon. 
These two represented the Chilean government, 
the territory under survey being on the boundary 

between Chile and Argentina. 

Our four servants were Chileans from the large 
island of Chiloe, which lies in the gulf to the 
westward of the Pass. 

After spending three weeks among the stupen- 
dous gorges of the Andes, we had emerged into 
the foot-hills of the eastern slope, and on the 
Fourteenth of April we had 
encamped a few miles to the 
southwest of Lake Nahuel 
Huapi, amidst pleasant groves 
of beech and wild-apple trees. 

April, it is hardly necessary 
to explain, is an autumn month 
in this half of the world. There 
was a late September chill in 
the air, and the beeches rustled 
in the wind the following even- 
ing, as we tramped home to 
camp, after a hard day's work 
in the Pass. 

In the distant east the dark- 
ened heavens were piled with 
broken clouds; the goat-like 
bleat of a guanaco came faintly 
from the dusky hillside across 
aravine. Flocks of grouse rose 
here and there, and we startled 
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|and had proceeded to make themselves comfort- 
| able at our camp. 
Their chief man, as we learned through the 
Chilote, Fenchel, who partly understood their 
language, was named Jock-Ketchem, or some- 
thing which sounded like that. This personage 
grinned complacently to us when his name was 
mentioned, and, striking his brawny breast with 
his fist, exclaimed in Spanish, ‘* Yo amigo.”’ (I 
am a friend.) 
Jock-Ketchem was certainly not much below 
seven feet in height, and so broad and muscular 
that I should estimate his weight at three hundred 
pounds. His wife, who had set up her foldo or 
tent of skins beside ours, was a very stout 
woman with a face not unlike one of those great, 
broad, smiling masks which we sometimes see in 
the toy-shop windows. 
Though they were an interesting study, it was 
;not wholly pleasant to entertain them. They 
were intensely curious, and the younger ones of 

| the party showed a disposition to be light-fingered 
in the matter of such small articles as case-knives, 
spoons and tin dippers. 

The older ones begged for ‘‘wiskee,’’ but we 
had none for them, and treated them only to a 
cup of coffee all round, receiving as an offset all 
the roast guanaco we desired for our dinner. 

Jock-Ketchem was the possessor of an old re- 
volver and a percussion-cap gun. Several of the 
other Indians also possessed guns, and they had a 
troop of fifty or sixty very good horses. 

In addition to their fire-arms each adult Indian 
|and every boy possessed a bolas, and some of 
them carried lances ten or twelve feet in length. 
| The bolas consisted of stone or iron balls plaited 
into the ends of a green hide 
line about six feet long, one at 
each end of it, with sometimes 
a third line and ball attached 
to the middle of the first line. 
The balls are from two to 
four pounds’ weight each, so 
that the entire weapon weighs 

from seven to ten pounds. 

A stalwart Patagonian will 
seize the bolas by one ball and 
will hurl it with tremendous 
force at a guanaco, an ostrich, 
or an enemy. The balls ro- 
tate in the air as the mis- 
sile flies, and, striking round 
either the body, the neck or 
the legs of the game, trip it 
up and disable it. 

Much against my wish— 
though fortunately no harm 





some odd-looking squirrels, which, unlike their | grew out of it—Allen wrestled during the evening 
northern congeners, appeared to be very busy in| with two or three of the Tehuelche youths of 


wondered at if many fathers think it just the | nity had been judiciously employed. Though 
thing for their sons. howd years Doctor Agnew obtained one of the 
Touching this question of capital, however, I | largest incomes in New York, he left a very small 
may quote the well-known story of Northcote, | fortune behind him, having devoted nearly all he 
the painter, who, on being asked what he mixed | gained to works of charity. 
his colors with, replied, ‘With brains.” With-| I have endeavored to show from a practical 
out a certain amount of capital of the same com-| point of view, that those who become doctors 
modity, a doctor’s chances of making enough to | with the object of making money by it are likely 
pay his washing bills are a negative quantity; | to be disappointed. But a more weighty consid- 
and it is well to bear in mind that in medicine, as | eration than that of profit and loss should deter a 
in every other career, many are called, but few| young man from such a step, and that is the 


chosen. degradation, not of the profession, but of his own 


Occasionally a sensational fee may come to an | intellectual and moral nature which such a course 
exceptionally lucky doctor, as in the case of the | would inevitably entail. 
medical attendants of Mr. Hyatt, the West In-.| 


Bacon, when pleading the cause of the cultiva- 
dian millionnaire, who, after being operated on by | tion of learning for its own sake, says, “‘“No kind 


Sir Astley Cooper, gave three hundred pounds to | ef men love business for itself but those that are 


each of his physicians—Doctors Lettsom and Nel- | learned, for other persons love it for profit, as an 
| 


hireling that loves the work for the wages. . 
Sir Astley re- | Of all men, they (the learned) are the most inde- 
plied, “I will pocket the insult,” and on opening | fatigable, if it be towards any business which can 
the nightcap, he found it contained a thousand | hold or detain their mind. . . . I do not mean 


son—but threw his nightcap in the surgeon’s 
face, saying, ‘‘That is for you!” 


- 


As we came in sight of our three tents, and 
saw the gleam of the camp-fire, Ramon Juarez, 
who was a few steps in advance, stopped short. 

‘*What in the world,’ he exclaimed, in Spanish, 
‘is up now? Our camp has been taken by In- 
dians!"’ : 

A blithe fire was burning at the camp, before 
which we could see four sides of guanaco roast- 
ing; while lying on the ground, or moving around 
the fire and the tents, was a large party of men, 
who seemed from their dress and mien to be 
savages. 

Not one of our Chilotes, whom we had left at 
the camp, could be seen among the throng; and 
the disagreeable thought occurred that they had 
been murdered or otherwise put out of the way. 

There was a hasty mustering of such fire-arms 
as we carried, as we watched the camp from the 
shelter of the beeches. Old José said that the 


the twilight. about his age. They easily lifted him about, but 

he understood a few Yankee tricks in tripping 
| ana leg-locking which enabled him to throw 
them, not a little to their astonishment. They 
| took it very good-naturedly, and bestowed on 
| him the broadest of admiring grins, with certain 
| complimentary exclamations which Fenchel trans- 
| lated as “‘Chiguito, pero muy pronto!’’ (Little, 
| but very active!) 

We had very little sleep that night. The next 
| day Sefior Juarez asked of Allen and me a dol- 
| lar each to present to Jock-Ketchem. We gave 
| it, and Juarez and his son each added a silver 

dollar. The four bright coins were then given to 
the old chief. 

In less than an hour after receiving the money, 

the Indians began to show signs of uneasiness, 
| and before noon all set off for the trading-post, 
| forty or fifty miles down the river Limay, the 
| outlet of Lake Nahuel Huapi. It was only tlien 


interlopers were Tehuelches, a tribe of Patagoni- | that we realized that the present had been a ruse 


ans whose reputation has never been good. But to get rid of the Indians; and it gave us no little 
as we saw among the Indians a few women and 


guineas. 

Occasionally, also, doctors both in ancient and 
in modern times have left large fortunes. Alcon,a 
surgeon in the time of the Emperor Claudius, 
was fined and sent into banishment, probably to 
punish him for being too rich—a crime looked 
upon in those days with some severity by rulers, 
who were always ready to appropriate the large 
fines inflicted on the wealthy. But on Alcon’s 
return to Rome, the illustrious physician speedily 
recovered his practice and made good his losses. 

Thessalus rebuilt his native city, and was very 
extravagant in his mode of life, and yet managed 
to leave a great fortune. 

The famous Doctor Radcliffe, who lost the post 
of physician to Queen Anne by rudely telling 
Her Most Gracious Majesty that she was suffer- 
ing from the ‘‘vapors,’’—the eighteenth century 
equivalent for hysteria,—left a vast sum behind 
him, part of which he bequeathed to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford for the foundation of a noble 
library and for the establishment of travelling 
scholarships for young physicians. 

In our day Sir Erasmus Wilson and Sir Wil- 
liam Gull have left very large amounts; but in 
these last two cases it is well known that the 
great bulk of the money was not made in the 
practice of medicine, but in fortunate speculation. 

Some patients, too, are so grateful for benefits 
obtained from a doctor’s advice that they are not 
content with giving merely the proper fee, but 
add handsome presents. 

Occasionally, physicians of Spartan virtue de- 
cline all gifts except the strict honorarium, and 
the famous French physician Trousseau was one 


| when I speak of use and action (of learning) that 

|end before mentioned of the applying of know- 

ledge to lucre and profession, for I am not ignor- 
ant how much that diverteth and interrupteth the 
prosecution and advancement of knowledge, like 

| unto the golden apple thrown before Atalinta, 

| which while she goeth aside and stoopeth to take 
up, the race is hindered.”’ 


——_—_$_<¢@>—_____ 
STEERING AN ARMY. 


When General Wolseley decided to attack the 

Egyptians’ stronghold at Tel-el-Kebir, he marched 

| his army, at night, across seven miles of sandy 

| desert. It was a dark, clear night; there was no 
moon, but the stars shone out. 

A naval lieutenant, Wyatt Rawson, had been 
detailed, because used to navigating by the stars, 
| to guide the army across the desert to the enemy’s 
| entrenchments. With his eye on the stars he 
steered the force as he would have steered his 
ship. So accurately did he lead that the first 
gleam of the breaking day revealed: to the British 
troops the long line of solid earthworks, three 
hundred yards ahead. 

The assault, within half an hour, put the earth- 
works and the Egyptian army into the possession 
of Wolseley’s troops. The skilful ‘steerer,’ 

charging with the men he had led, went across 
| the ditch, up the embankment, and over the first 
line of earthworks. Then he fell, shot through 
the body. 

“Didn't I lead them straight, general ?’’ he 
asked, as the commander-in-chief bent over him. 








children, we hoped that the foray was not a hos- 
tile one. 

It was agreed that José and I should advance 
and accost them, while Ramon and Allen re- 
mained a little in the rear, ready to shoot if the 
natives attacked us. We went forward, quite ill 
at ease, and when within fifty or sixty yards, 
José called out, ‘Hola! What’s this? What are 
you doing here, 

Tehuelches ?”” 

I confess to 
gripping the han- 
dle of my revol- 
ver rather ner- 
vously, in my 
blouse pocket, 
when ten or a 
dozen great fellows started up, with deep, guttural 
grunts, and stared at us. My nervousness was 
increased at hearing a rapid clicking of carbine 
locks in the shade behind us, for I did not know 
how much discretion Ramon and Allen might use. 

But the Patagonians were merely surprised by 
the suddenness of Sefior José’s salutation. Their 
faces relaxed immediately into friendly grins, 
and in a moment we were surrounded by gigantic 
men, among whom we felt like little boys. Their 
brawny, brown hands were outstretched for a 
shake, and good-nature was written all over their 
big, ugly faces. 

Our Chilotes now made their appearance from 
a little to one side, and informed us that this 
party of Tehuelches had come along shortly after 
noon, and conld not be persuaded to go away 
before they had seen the white men. They had 


distress to reflect that the Indians would probably 
spend all the money for ‘‘wiskee.”’ 

‘‘Fire-water”’ is the bane of the Tehuelches as 
of almost every other Indian tribe on this conti- 
nent. It is the white man’s gift of death to the 
aborigines; and as for the white man himself, it 
does not often spare him. 

Our Tehuelche visitors had been gone for about 
an hour, when we were surprised to see one of 





them returning, at a hard gallop. He was a boy, 
about thirteen years old, whom we had been led 
| to notice particularly, while the party was with 
us, on account of his size and his intense curios- 
ity to see and examine everything belonging to 
| us. 

The boy now rode up, tied his horse to a tree, 
took off the saddle, and, bringing it to our tent, 
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placed it inside. Then he sat down by the fire, 
with the general air of one who had come to stay ; 
and when Fenchel asked him why he had come 
back, he said that he had come to go across the 
salt water with the white men, and that hereafter 
he should always live with them. 

He told Fenchel that he had given his compan- 
ions the slip while going through the copses. 

Though manifestly little more than a child in 
years, he was about five feet, eight inches in 
height, and would have weighed at least a hun- 
dred and sixty-five pounds. He had the ‘“‘mak- 
ing’? of a three-hundred-pound savage, when 
fully grown. Fenchel advised him to return, but 
he gave us to understand that his mind was fully 
made up to spend his days with the white men. 

His name, he told us, was Chimé. In earnest 
of his honesty of purpose, he produced two 
spoons, a fork and a glass bottle, which he or 
some of the other children had stolen from us 
while the party was with us. 

In the morning Ramon and Allen, thinking to 
frighten him out of his design, intimated to him, 
in certain dark hints and pantomime, that in the 
white man’s country boys had to suffer horrible 
things; that they were compelled to sit all day in 
a fearful instrument of torture called a school- 
desk, with their eyes fastened down to another 
instrument of torture, called a book; that they 
were shut up all the while in a great to/do, made 
of stones and bricks, named a school-house. 

Chimé observed most attentively, but the grin 
on his face showed that he placed no great confi- 
dence in the story. He even asked, through 
Fenchel, how, if that were the case, white boys 
came to be out, going around the country. Break- 
fast, too, was now the object of his keenest regard, 
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several times, at a point below, and I never saw a! attempt at anything to brighten them. Their 
person exhibit more genuine evidences of terror | occupants have lost all thought of anything 


than Chimé. 


His swarthy face looked quite pal- | cheerful. 


They live on squalidly and miserably— 


lid, and he fairly trembled in his saddle from fear | not living really, but barely existing, and doing 


and excitement. 
In such words as he could command, he asked 


only what they are forced to do. 
Here and there one finds in the cells a few me- 


what it was. Out of mischief, Allen shook his! chanical tools and bits of wood-work, upon which 


head mysteriously and gave him to understand 
that it was a thing peculiar to the white man’s 
country, and that it killed many people every 
year and carried off thousands! 

We lodged that night, ourselves and horses, at 
a miserable little fonda, not far from the station. 
It was plain to see that Chimé’s high spirits 
had deserted him. Moreover, he kept close to 
either Allen or me all the evening, and when we 
retired, he lay down on the floor of the same 
small room where we slept. 

No more locomotives were heard that night, 
but at about daybreak next morning I heard 
one whistle several times, at the station-house 
near us, in what, half-awake as I was, I deemed 
a particularly exasperating manner. 

The emotions which it roused in the mind of 
Chimé must be left entirely to conjecture, for 
when we rose, an hour or two later, he was miss- 
ing. The gauchos about the fonda informed us 
that he had got his horse and left in great haste 
before it had grown light. 

We never saw him again. 


I have little doubt | 


that he took the trail back, and rode hard and | 


fast for his own country. As he had his bolas 
and was accustomed to hunt, he probably obtained 
food on the way and reached his people in safety. 
No doubt he had fearful stories to tell of his 
brief excursion into the white man’s land. 
ANsON BurRRILL, C. E. 










the convicts 
while away their wal 
spare time. Itis evi- 
dent that they find 
nothing so good to 
help them to forget, 
as work of some 


There are many such as he in the prisons of the 
country. 

There is nothing more melancholy, in a great 
prison, than the way in which the convicts come 
to their meals, and eat their food. 

At twelve o’clock a great bell is rung in the 
centre of the prison. The men leave their 
work, pour out of the shops under the eyes 
of their guards, and form in single file along 
the side of the building. They stand there, 

each man close behind his neighbor,—so 
close that their bodies often 
touch,—the right hand of each 
resting upon the right shoulder 
of the man in front of him. 
Then, at command, they ad- 
vance, in step. . 

This is the “‘lock step.’’ The 
men march in snaky movement 
entirely around the yard, their 
legs moving all together, and 
each man’s so close to his neigh- 
bor’s that the line looks like a 
great, many-legged reptile. 

This march is peculiar to con- 
victs, and is another reminder 
of their condition. In it they 
seem to heave themselves for- 
ward rather than to walk. The 
resemblance of the line to some 
great serpent is most striking, 
and even revolting. 

The men enter the main prison 
in this way. Here the lines 
separate, the men dividing ac- 


kind; for to do work which they are not com- | cording to the wings of the building where they 
pelled to do is something like being free. are confined; and, stopping before apertures in 

Here is a very pathetic sight. It is the cell of | the kitchen wall, beneath the rotunda, they re- 
a man of education and cultivation. The desire | ceive, upon a tin dish, their allowance of food. 
to be quickly rich, which has ruined so many | Each man, with this dish in hand, goes up the 


and he verified his fondness for civilization by 
drinking two pint dipperfuls of coffee. 

During the forenoon he was as happy a boy as 
can well be imagined. He mounted his horse 
and gave us some exhibitions of his skill as a 


——~oe——__—_ 


For the Companion. 


rider; and he began to instruct Allen, to whom he 
took a great liking, in the use of the bolas. 
Shortly before noon two Indians were seen ap- 
proaching ata gallop. They proved to be Chimé’s 
parents. 
“Look, Chimé!’’ Ramon exclaimed. ‘You will 





IN A STATE PRISON. 


Life in a State Prison! What is itlike? Per- 
haps no one has lived it, under conditions which 
prevail nowadays, who has had at once the ability 
and the disposition to describe it as it is. 

The sufferings in the old traditional kind of 


catch it now!’ Chimé watched their approach | prison life—the solitary confinement in a dungeon 


with a countenance in which the usual stolid- 
ity of the savage blended curiously with dis- 
dain and disgust. 
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men and women, led him to become a forger, and | iron stairs to his cell,—to his solitary swallow- 


now he is a convict. 
He had, in his youth, learned to paint, and was 





hole among the rest,—shutting his iron-barred 
door behind him with a bang. The constant 


a somewhat skilful artist; and here is a canvas, | ‘clack’ of these doors echoes loudly through the 
on a rude easel, upon which he has been occupy- | prison. 


ing his spare time in prison. It isa landscape, 
with a river bank, a copse of trees, a meadow, 
and beyond, a village with the church-spire rising 
high. The man is reproducing from memory 
a long-remembered scene of his boyhood, 











When all the men are in, the guard, standing 
at the end of the corridor, moves a great lever 
which fastens all the cell-doors upon one tier at 
once. This lever itself is locked down, and the 
men are closed in. 


| | ' and, in a narrow cell of a great prison, where There, in solitude, the food is eaten. If you 
| Dismounting, the Indian and his squaw > ti ° nothing green or growing is to be seen, and | pass down the corridor, you see face after face, 
5 rushed toward the prodigal, and, much to where he lives among felons, he spends his| in the dim light within the cells, looking out 
our surprise, embraced and fondled him - hi | time in picturing a landscape which breathes | toward the broader light outside. 
after the most endearing fashion. We had il - | imi] innocence and freedom and godliness. Could| Each man munches in silence, looking outward, 
already noticed that the Tehuelches were f ; : =: anything be more sad ? and the eager, unsatisfied eyes tell most plainly 
; excessively indulgent to their children, but ‘ But let us look at the convicts themselves. | that, though the hunger of the body may be sat- 
z this appeared to us to be carrying parental i{ , We find them in their workshops, with | isfied thus, there is no food here for hungry eyes, 
f fondness too far, especially as Chimé seemed ‘ 4 guards overlooking them. They are in a| hungry affections and hungry souls. 
t not much affected by it. +t dress of dull, coarse cloth marked with| It is at this time that the convict seems least a 
4 His parents had, as they told Fenchel, ma he stripes. Their caps and short jackets or man, and most like some 
: been searching for him all night long. That ‘‘spencers’”’ have a dismal jauntiness captive animal in a cage, 
i they should feel no resentment toward him _ about them, which their loose, straight 
- was almost incredible, yet they showed none . = = trousers do not possess. 
a atall. At last, after fully an hour of coax- ——_ - These clothes bring the convicts down 
oa ing, they succeeded in persuading him to go vom The Swallow Hotes to a certain resemblance to a moth miller 
: back with them. Sas ee or some grotesque and gigantic insect. 
7 Chimé’s reclamation was a great relief to They seem to reduce the man to his low- 
" us, and we thanked fortune as we said good-by. | cell, in chains and darkness—have been described | est terms, concealing any beauty or grace his 
il. Judge, then, of our dismay, when, two days | by men whose pens have made their readers feel | body may have, and rendering his appearance 
“ later, while at supper, we espied a horseman of | something of what they felt in such captivity. hateful to the man himself. 
- unmistakably familiar aspect, riding hard, inthe} That kind of imprisonment, the purpose under-| Nearly all the men have an air as if they 
to dusk, to reach our camp. lying which was punishment, retribution, has| despised these clothes and suffered within 
“It’s Chimé again!’’ exclaimed Allen, with a| practically passed away, under the influence of| them. Besides being a badge of their ser- 
" groan. the growth of humane feeling. A form of impris- | vitude and a mark of their crime, they have 
"4 It was Chimé; he again threw his saddle into | onment, often called “detention” rather than | a distinct unpleasantness and even repulsiveness | tearing its food 
st, our tent and informed us that he was very hun-| punishment, and which is outwardly much less | of their own. Some of the men are at work at|sullenly. To eat 
the gry, and that he had given his family the slip for | terrible, has taken its place. harness-making, some at cabinet-making, some | alone, forever, is a 
a good this time, since they were now all at the| Now, prison convicts, through a good part of | at gilding; the occupations are various. Most of | horror in itself. 
ie trading-post, and helplessly intoxicated. the day, are ordinarily in one another’s company | them appear listless and melancholy, and work The men feel the 
ttle We were now on the very eve of departure, | under guard, outside their cells; they have the in a dull, spiritless way. ; pressure of it all 
bly having finished our work in the Pass. Sefior | blessing of work to engage their bodies, and good | A few others work nervously and hurriedly, as | upon their minds and moral natures. One man 
° Juarez, Ramon and the Chilotes were to return | books and journals to occupy their minds; they | if they killed the time better in that way. But | who has two years longer to serve remains in his 
— into their own country, while Allen and I had be- | are fed with good food, and their health is looked | there is no cheerfulness in the work of either | cell during a severe illness, declining to go to the 
nti- fore us a ride of several days to the westerly ter- | after. kind. more comfortable infirmary, or to take the more 
the minus of the railway, on our way to Buenos; Has this bettering of the external condition of| If you may speak with them, you find them | delicate hospital food. 
f, it Ayres. prisoners rendered their confinement something | talking of little else than the time of their release,| ‘‘No,’’ he says, “I must keep up my courage, 
In despair what else to do with him, I at length | no longer to be dreaded and feared ? if they have release to look forward to. One | for if Ido not I shall be lost! I am saving my- 
_ decided to let Chimé go with us and the two| Perhaps some people who know little or noth- | man who has the greater part of a twenty-years’ | self up for freedom. If I let go my grip upon 
— Gaucho guides who had come to escort us across | ing of a convict’s life may have thought so. Let| sentence before him, knows exactly how many | myself, and go to the hospital, I shall fall into a 
the plains, and turn him over to the Argentine | us look into a great State Prison, and see what life | years, months and days he has still to serve, | decline of body and mind which will be fatal to 
authorities. there is like. making allowance for the deduction for good |me when I come back to the ordinary prison 
During those days on horseback across the| We are in a central rotunda, or great open | conduct. life.”’ 
pampas, Chimé was quite in his element. He| room, from which the wings of the prison radiate The great majority are eager to get out of} So he lies for months on his mattress in his 
boasted, rode races, threw his bolas at stray’cattle, | in three directions, the offices and the residence of | prison. They certainly do not like the life so | cell, alone, miserable, tortured with his thoughts, 
and in general disported himself as a lad will who | the warden and his deputy making a fourth wing. | well that they prefer it to freedom, no matter | suffering acute pain, but clinging to the prison 
anticipates great things not far ahead. The air of the prison seems to fill this rotunda. | what hardships, privations or humiliations there | fare, and ‘‘keeping up his courage for freedom.” 
His expectations received an untimely shock. | One looks from it, through a partition of heavy | may be in the free life outside. Few convicts have 
We came in sight of the terminal station of the | vertical bars, closely placed, out upon rows of| ‘The great majority,” I have this courage to be- 
railroad just at nightfall. Between us and the | cell-doors, which are like great stacks of swallow- | said. But here is a man who, gin with. It is pos- 
Station there was a small river. As we rode! holes rising one tier above another. the keepers declare, would not sible that this man 
, across the half-dry channel and emerged from| These cell-doors do not look out upon the day-| escape if he were left on the himself will find, 
" the willows, I heard a train moving out, and | light, but on the inside light of a corridor. The| street, but would come back when free at last, 
L presently we came out in plain view of it, steam- | cells constitute a building of themselves, built up | into the prison. that what moral 
j ing noisily away in the twilight. within another building. Why? Because the prison stamina he had left 
; Chimé had never seen and probably never heard | If we look into these cells, it is likely that we | life has stamped out all the is gone. But when 
4 of such a thing as a locomotive before, and | shall tind them empty. The convicts are at work | manhood that was in him. It that longed-for time 
: though it was a pleasant object to our eyes, it was | in the shops—the long, plain, two-storied brick | has dulled his senses and extin- comes, he, like all 
far otherwise to this young Tehuelche. buildings that we may also see from the central | guished his normal desires. otherconvicts whom 
sient We had stopped to watch it for a moment. | rotunda, across an empty yard. Shut.up here so long, seeing years of separation 
* ted Chancing to think of Chimé, I turned to see what| In the narrow cells are bunks, coarse blankets, | nothing of the outside world from the light and 
' with he thought of it, and was at once struck by his | plain bedding, a chair—perhaps a rocking-chair— | except, now and then, from an beauty of the world 
urios- amazed and terrified expression of countenance. | and upon the thick, whitewashed walls are almost | upper window of the workshop, have not reduced to 
ae to The locomotive, like all those in use on the | always to be found knicknacks and cheap colored the topmast of a tall ship being a condition border- 
pampas, was fitted with a peculiarly wild, dis- | pictures and advertisements, put up in a melan- | towed by in the river near, his mind has preyed | ing upon imbecility, can only look upon prison 
— cordant whistle, to be used in frightening cattle | choly attempt to make things look ‘“cheerful.’’ upon itself until little of it is left. life, after experiencing it, as a weariness, a sor- 
cat, off the line. While we stood there, we heard it| Buta few of the cells are absolutely without an| ‘He is an imbecile,” the keepers say, ‘and | row, a horror. 


J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
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BIRDS ON THE GROUND. 


What birds do you often see on the ground ? 
What ones are seldom, if ever, seen there ? 
Which get their food on the ground ? 

What do the others do there ? 

Which birds walk or run ? 

Which hop ? 

Are there any that both walk and hop ? 





For the Companion. 


TWINS. 
“The one so like the other, as could not be distinguished.” 


Through the snow and throug 
There go now the sister twain 
“Must breathe clean air every day ; 
Can’t live on other terms,” they say : 
The stout old twins. 


Short gray dresses, boots abused, 

And their hats not too well used, 

With strange flowers trimmed you see ; 
Just as like as like can be, 

The mated twins. 


Dark bright eyes and curls of gray, 
They have both a downright way ; 
Both together speak their mind, 
Lips of both are kith and kind ; 
Their thoughts are twins. 


h the rain, 


One begins, one ends a speech 
Each one quickly capping each : 
Each one wears the other’s clothes, 
Neither cares and neither knows: 
Shoes are quadrins. 
One for other blame will take, 
No word said of such mistake. 
Neither owns that thanks are due: 
“They’re not meant for me but you, 
You best of twins !” 
Was’t their very sturdy selves 
Once were lightsome fairy elves, 
Dressed alike by mother hands, 
Coming side by side from lands 
Where life begins? 
W. Henry WINSLOW. 


~~ 
For the Companion. 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Probably every boy or man who reads The 
Companion has at some time heard the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, and heard it as a pathetic 
story with which he had nothing to do. He is no 
prodigal. His living has never been riotous. He 
is at home, well-behaved, comfortable and be- 
loved. 

Does it not occur to him that he is the fortunate 
elder son, and that somewhere he has a brother 
who has sinned and is in want, and whom he 
may help to bring back to his Father’s house ? 

There are thousands of such prodigals; boys 
who, a short time ago, were innocent children, 
but who are now embryo thieves, drunkards and 
murderers. They can be found in the slums of 
our cities, in jails, in Houses of Refuge and re- 
formatories. 

In such penal institutions they are too often 
thrown into the companionship of criminals more 
hardened than themselves, who only teach them 
vice. 

Two or three years ago a man who believed 
that these unfortunate boys, if properly treated, 
could be brought back to health and cleanliness 
in mind and soul, gave a farm of six hundred 
acres, situated in New York, on the banks of Lake 
Queechy, with all the ouiidings, stock and tools 
necessary for a Reform School. 

Boys under sixteen are received by the trus- 
tees of the school at their discretion, either from 
penal institutions, by committal of magistrates, 
or by surrender of parents’ and guardians’ rights. 
They are divided into families of twelve or fifteen, 
each of which occupies a separate cottage under 
the control of a manager. 

For seven months of the year the boys are 
kept at work on the farm, in which time all the 
simple, healthful influences of country life are 
brought to bear upon them. During the other 
five months they are busy in school and in learn- 
ing trades. 

The peculiarity of this effort to reform vicious 
boys is that a direct, paternal influence is exerted 
upon each individual. The directors and the 
teachers of farming, carpentering, cobbling and 


painting are not paid instructors, but men who 
**for the love of Christ and of human souls”’ are 


willing to sacrifice their lives; to work hard and 
live poorly; in order that they may make useful 
citizens and Christian men out of these friendless 
children. 

They are the ‘‘house-fathers,"" who not only 
give instruction, but study the character of each 
boy, care for him when sick, and encourage and 
reward each feeble step which he makes toward a 
good life. 

This method of reforming boy criminals, though 
new in this country, has been tried with complete 
success in Europe. 

More than fifty years ago a zealous German 
philanthropist, named Wichern, founded the 


but great care is taken not to bruise the poor 
y 

¥ 
led to goodness by fatherly tenderness and trust.” 


«These children are strictly guarded and trained ; 


oung hearts frozen by neglect, or withered by 
ice before they knew anything of life; they are 


a 
PRINCE WILLIAM. 


A contributor to the Sunday School Visitor relates 
the following characteristic incident of Frederick 
William, Crown Prince at the time the incident 
occurred, and afterwards Emperor of Germany. 
It was during the war of 1870, when the German 
troops were marching on Paris, Filippe Lerouge, 
a young French girl living not far from the city, 
had a pet cow, Fauchette, which was almost the 
only support of her family. To save the animal 
from the Germans she was taken out to graze only 
at night, and kept hidden in the daytime. 

It was Filippe’s task, as soon as she had cleared 
away the supper things, to take Fauchette to the 
meadow where she grazed, and stand guard over 
her for the hours necessary to give her suflicient 
time for her meal. It was a lonely and dreary 
vigil, and many times Filippe felt her heart sink 
while undergoing it. 


One night, when the new moon gave just enough 
light to make out objects clearly, Filippe was sud- 
denly startled by the sound of horses’ feet coming 
along the road. It needed no glance in that direc- 
tion to know that a body of horsemen were ap- 
proaching at a slow gallop. 

With the swiftness of the wind she flew to Fau- 
chette’s side, and, with her hand on the gentle 
creature’s shoulder, was about to push her away 
toward a clump of tall bushes. But through some 
carelessness the bell had not been removed, and 
either it gave out a tinkling sound or Filippe’s 
swift running had drawn attention to herself. At | 
any rate, before she could move the cow, a gruff 
voice called to her in her own tongue: 

“Hold on there! We see you! Don’t take that 
cow away!” 

Overcome with terror, Filippe could only stand 
with her hand against the cow’s shoulder, looking 
in the direction whence the gruff voice had come. 
The soldiers had halted. Some had already dis- 
mounted, and were climbing the fence. Others 
tore a wide gap and entered through it on their 
horses. How their guns and sabres glittered in 
the moonlight! 

“© Fauchette!” exclaimed Filippe with a burst 
of tears, as she threw her arms around her dear 
cow’s neck, “I am afraid they are going to kill 
you!”” Then with a sudden determination she 
cried, “But if they do, they shall kill me first!” 
“Let go that cow, girl!” said the same harsh 
voice, now unpleasantly near to her. “We must 
have her.” 

“What do you want of her?” asked Filippe, rais- 
ing her head and wondering at her own bravery. 
“To eat!” was the gruff response. 


At these words Filippe burst into tears. To eat! 





COMPANION. 


who not only imitate their mistresses’ dresses, but 
sometimes wear them? 
But though “intolerable,” the court had to endure 


not only this levelling spirit, but the desire for 
display. They passed laws against “slashed 
clothes,” which showed the linen underneath, and 
against “short sleeves, whereby the nakedness of 
the arm may be discovered.” 

But the democratic spirit, aided by the women’s 
fondness for dress, was too strong for the legisla- 
tors to master it. 

They reluctantly acknowledged that the colony 
had outgrown its minority, and was not to be 
retained in leading strings, by abolishing these 
sumptuary laws. The fops and coquettes thence- 
forth were allowed to dress as their want of taste 
should dictate. 


—~o-—__—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


SUNSET. 


The lurid sun steals down the solemn sky, 
And tints with living red the burning west, 
Like some lone warrior creeping home to die, 
The lifeblood ebbing slowly from his breast. 
A mist floats up and hides the glorious flame 
Transfused in clouds of darkness, solemn, dread ; 
As time shall hide in night the warrior’s name, 
And steal away the fame for which he bled. 
But sespias on the murky vapor’s breast, 
Behold the crescent of the moon appear ! 
As tho’ the soldier’s spirit from his rest 
Smiled at the frail renown he toiled for here. 


MARGARET THOMAS. 
1e> 


WHITE SQUAW VERY BRAVE. 


The early annals of the West abound in anec- 
dotes of fortitude under suffering and heroism in 
circumstances of peril among the wives and moth- 
ers of the early pioneers. Many were the instances 
in which, when their cabins were attacked by the 
savages, these brave women displayed wonderful 
courage and presence of mind. In December, 
1791, a small party of Indians attacked the dwell- 
ing-house of Mr. John Merrill in Nelson County, 
Kentucky. 


Mr. Merrill was alarmed by the barking of his 
dog, and opened the door to see what was the 
matter, when he received the fire of seven or eight 
Indians, by which his leg and arm were broken. 

The Indians at once attempted to enter the house, 
but Mrs. Merrill and her daughter shut the door 
against them. Then they hewed away a piece of 
the door, and one of them wedged himself part 
way through the opening. The heroic mother 
dealt him a fatal blow with an axe, and hauled 
him through the passage into the house. 

The other savages, unaware of the fate of their 
companion, and supposing that they had now 
nearly succeeded in their object, rushed forward. 
One by one they pushed themselves through the 
door, and were despatched and drawn inside by 
Mrs. Merrill, till five dead Indians were in the 





Her beautiful Fauchette? No, no, no! 

“Are you going to get away or not?” the man 
asked again. “If you do not, I shall take you 
away by force. Come!” 

She did not move, but stood with her arms firmly 
clasped about the neck of Fauchette. The officer 
turned to two of the men who had dismounted and 
were standing near. 

“Seize her!” he said. 

They started to obey orders. Filippe saw them 
coming, and her screams rung far and near. They 
were echoed by an angry exclamation from the 
direction of the road, and the next moment a 
horseman on a powerful horse came galloping 
through the gap into the field. 

He was a man in the prime of life, with an air 
that bespoke the commander. When they saw 
him the men who had been about to seize Filippe 
moved away. Only the officer held his ground, 
looking confused. 

“What does this mean?” sternly demanded the 
new-comer. But he didn’t wait for an answer; he 
seemed to comprehend the situatien at a glance. 
“There, little girl, do not cry!” he said in the 
kindest tones. “They shall not take your cow. 
Go home with her. It is late for a little girl like 
you to be out.” 

Then while Filippe, smiling through her tears 
and courtesying, drew Fauchette away, the com- 
mander turned and she could bear him, after she 
had gone some distance, angrily reprimanding the 
soldiers. 

Filippe did not know until long afterward that 
the noble-looking horseman who had come just in 
time to save her dear Fauchette was no less a 
personage than Frederick William, Crown Prince 
of Germany—the good “Unser Fritz,” as he was 
called, who died nearly three years ago, so univer- 
sally loved and regretted. 


—<@o— 


COLONIAL SUMPTUARY LEGISLATION. 


in their social traditions. 


General Court were not honored with it. 


Goodman, and their wives Goodwife. 


he was degraded to the rank of Goodman. 


of their rank or office. 
by any prefix to their names. 
John or James. 


They were plain 


The distinctions of rank were also preserved by 
differences in the style and material of dress. But 
a democratic leaven and a desire for fine clothes 
were both at work. They soon told upon the man- 
ners of the settlers. 

Within fifteen years of the settlement of the 
town, men in humble station began to dress as 
their betters. Doubtless they felt as Pat did, who 
gave it as his opinion that “every man was as good 
as any other man, and a great deal better.” 

The statute-book shows that the magistrates 
were sorely troubled, both to preserve the tra- 
ditional distinctions in dress and to keep fashion 
within the bounds of decorum. 

A man not worth two hundred pounds was for- 
bidden to wear gold or silver lace, or buttons, or 
points at the knees. Women whose property did 
not reach two hundred pounds in value were 
ordered not to wear silk, or tiffany hoods, or 





‘‘Rough House,”’ a family school near Hamburg. 
Later, M. Auguste Demetz, a wealthy French 
judge, gave up his profession and his fortune to 
“try to save the children.’’ He established the 
farm school at Mettray, near Tours, in which 
eight hundred boys are taught, and trained in 
small families. 


But three per cent. of the boys at Mettray have 


returned to a vicious life after dismissal. 
Sauvestre says of them: 


M. 


| Silver, or thread. 
| The General Court was plain-spoken in giving 
| its reasons for enacting this law. It records “its 
utter detestation and dislike that men . . . of mean 
condition should take upon them the garb of 
gentlemen.” 

The court’s “detestation and dislike” also extends 
to “women of the same rank,” who wear the gar- 
ments ‘“‘allowable to persons of greater estates or 
more liberal education.” Such practices, ‘in per- 
-_ of such condition,” the court judges “intoler- 
able. 








The founders of Boston were thoroughly English 
They believed in dis- 
tinctions of rank. Only a few persons of unques- 
tioned eminence, including ministers and their 
wives, received the title of Mr.or Mrs. The higher 
magistrates also took the title, but deputies to the 
They, 
along with the great body of citizens, were dubbed 


If a Mr. lost his reputation—in those days that 
followed immediately upon his loss of character— 
Officers 
of the church and of the militia received the titles 
Servants were not honored 


scarfs, or any apparel with any lace on it, gold, | 


house. Then the others outside discovered what 
was going on. 
| They retired for a few minutes, but soon re- 
| turned and renewed their efforts to force an en- 
trance. Despairing of succeeding at the door, 
they attempted to descend the chimney. Mr. 
Merrill heard them, and anticipating their design, 
ordered his small son to cut open a feather bed, 
and throw the feathers on the fire. 
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hair powdered. Thirteen of them acted as postil- 
ions, and their extraordinary appearance sent a 
laugh from one end of the town to the other. 

So ridiculous did the carmen make the new 
custom appear that no further attempt was made 
to introduce it on the part of the young swells, 
who, however, took the affair in such good part 
that one of them wrote an ode which, by a happy 
Latin pun, he entitled “Carmen Triumphe.” 


+e» 


RATTLESNAKE MILK. 


In Florida rattlesnakes have all seasons for their 
own. One day in February Doctor White, the 
black rabbit-hunter of St. Augustine, went over to 
the island after rabbits, and came back with a 
rattlesnake. With pleasant pride he displayed his 
trophy to the admiring crowd of tourists and ne- 
groes. Some one measured the ugly beast. From 
the tip of its unlovely nose to the button on its 
musical tail there was an interval of six feet nine 
and a half inches. As a finish there were fifteen 
rattles and a button. 


A fine specimen, everybody declared; but Doc- 
tor White was doleful. 

“I gwine lose money on dat ar snake!” he sadly 
declared. “All I git outen um now am de oil. 
try um out ’nd git right smart roomatiz oil; but I 
xywine lose money. Ef I had de skin now! But 

jist was impelled ter shoot um, ’nd spile de skin. 
Ef he ben out in de open, I cud switch um ter deff, 
’nd save de skin. But he ’guile hisself unner de 
bushes whar I hab ter shoot um. 1 gwine lose 
money on dat ar snake!” 

“Dll give you fifty cents for the rattles,” said a 
tourist. ‘That will help out.” 

“Mek it an even dollah, sah. 
wuff an even dollah!”” 

“Brer White, doan’ yo’ do it! 
dem rattles!” 

The protest came from a white-wooled old negro 
on the outer edge of the little crowd. 

“Wharfo’ won’t I cut off dem rattles, ef 1 kin 
git an even dollah fur um?” Doctor White de 
manded. 

‘Doan’ yo’ cut off dem rattles, I tole yo’! Doan’ 
yo’ do it, not fur ten even dollahs. I’se a-talkin’ 
ter yo’. Now yo’ mind!” 

“Wharfo’?” 

“Dis yer wharfo’. Yo’ cut off dem rattles ’nd 
yo’ go blind! No even dollah gwine pay yo’ fur 
dat!” 

Doctor White did not believe this, and said so. 

“It am de troof!” asserted the croaker. ‘De 
milk fum a daid snake’s rattles gwine mek yo’ 
blind ebery time. Yo’ cut off dem rattles, ’nd de 
milk fly up in yo’ eyes, ’nd yo’ go blind. Shuah! 
No doctah kin holp yo’. Doan’ do it! Doan’ do it, 
Brer White!” 


Dem rattles am 


Doan’ yo’ cut off 


Brer White pondered a moment. Then, with a 
cheerful centhie, he announced his decision : 

“Ef any gen’lemum gib me an even dollah fur 
dem rattles, he kin have um! I gwine cut um off 
*nd go blind! I’se seen ernuff, anyhow!” 


———__++@>——_—_—— 


HOW FISHES BREATHE. 


The severe frost of last winter froze many rivers 
and lakes in England that are usually open all the 
year round, and a gentleman who found small 
fishes dead wrote to Nature to ask, ‘‘How is it with 
the fish in countries like Siberia? Do they desert 





Two of the Indians were already descending 
the wide-mouthed chimney. The smoke and heat 
from the burning feathers greeted them most un- 
pleasantly. Choking, coughing and well-nigh suf- 
focated, they came tumbling down into the room! 

Mr. Merrill seized a billet of wood and de- 
spatched the half-smothered redskins, and Mrs. 
Merrill in the meantime was defending the door 
against the efforts of a single savage. Finally he, 
being wounded, retired, and the tamily were not 
disturbed again that night. 

A prisoner who escaped from the Indians soon 
afterward stated that the wounded savage was the 
only one of his party of eight braves that escaped. 
When he returned and was asked, “What news?” 
he answered : 

“Bad news for Indian; me lose son, me lose 
broder. White squaw very brave; she fight better 
than ‘Long-Knives’ ’—the name given to the white 
men by the Indians because of their long swords. 


Qe 


CAUGHT. 


A man was on trial for stealing a gold watch, 
says the Continent. A pawn ticket had been found 
upon him, and the watch was identified by a gen- 
tleman as one that had recently been stolen from 
him. The prisoner’s lawyer set up the defence 
that the case was one of mistaken identity, that 
the watch was really the property of the accused 
man, but that he had fallen into difficulties and was 
obliged to pawn it. 


Several witnesses testified that they had seen 


the robbery, and matters seemed to be progressing 
smoothly for the detence. At last the accused took 
the witness-stand on his own behalf. 

He stoutly denied his guilt, and declared that he 
had owned the watch for at least five years. 

On the cross-examination the prosecuting at- 
torney drew the prisoner’s mind away from the 
watch for a time, and then suddenly asked him 
how often he had been in the habit of winding it. 
He answered promptly: “Every night, just before 
going to bed.” 

“And that has been your custom for the last five 
years.” 

“Yes, sir!” 

— how would you wind it—from right to 
eft?” 

The fellow 
left to right.’ 

“Well, now,” said the attorney, handing him the 
watch and a key, “please show the jury how you 
wound it up.” 7 

Unsuspectingly the witness took the watch and 
key, turned to the jury with a confident smile, 
opened the back case, and sought to fit the key into 
the hole—but the watch was a stem-winder. 


, srinned at the idea. ‘No, sir, from 


a 


A FASHION SPOILED. 


A curious instance of a fashion nipped in the 
bud teok place in New York during the early part 
of this century, as related by the Clothier and Fur- 
nisher. A party of young men—possibly the ad- 
vance gucrd of the present army of Anglomaniacs— 
one day vigged up a coach-and-six, and drove 
around tow. in style. 

This incited another clique of young men, who, 
not to be outdone at this sort of 
fitted out a coach-dnd-eight, and appeared upon 
the principal streets in great splendor. So amusing 
was this to the workmen of the town, that a party 
of sixteen carmen determined to burlesque the 


whole affair. 
They dressed themselves in clean, white frocks, 
and appeared in the most fashionable parts of the 





One cannot help but ask, what would the General 
Court have done with the servants of these days, 


town in a new coach 
than sixteen horses tandem. 


, Which was driven by no less 
Each man had his 





the prisoner have such a watch before the date of | 


thing, immediately | 


| those parts of the rivers which are frozen over, or 
| are the currents more rapid, so as to transfer air 
| beneath the ice from unfrozen parts, or, as in some 
| glacier streams, are fish altogether absent?” 


Any one who has caught fish through ice three 
feet thick on Maine ponds will understand that 
fish live very comfortably so long as any part of 
the pond remains liquid. The waters of Siberia 
are likely to be abundantly stocked with fish, which 
will be found in the best condition when their 
house is sealed with frost. 

It is not necessary to suppose that air is capried 
under the ice from open places in the brooks. 
There is air enough in the water at all times to 
answer the purposes of the fish. The presence ot 
the air is best discovered by allowing water slowly 
to become warm in a vessel] of tin or iron. The 
air, which is held in the water very much as water 
is held in a sponge, is expanded te the heat, and 
may be seen gathering in small bubbles attached 
to the surface of the vessel. This must be a matter 
of common observation. 

It is this air that supplies the fishes with breath. 
It may be thought by some persons that fishes 
breathe water, for the writer has heard this state- 
|ment made; but such a view is not correct. The 
fish has no power to decompose water and get the 
needed oxygen from that source. 

As he is constituted he needs very little air. He 
is furnished with but little blood, and this is sufli- 
ciently oxidized by coming in contact with air in 
the water forced through his gills, which are his 
breathing apparatus. 

The effect of the air is seen when the fish is 
taken from the water. The gills suddenly redden. 
This is due to the rapid oxidation of the blood. 
The fish is killed by the excess of air. In the 
water he gets only the proportion that he needs. 
Altogether the fish must be very comfortable under 
the ice during our hard winter. 


— 


THE CHINAMAN’S PURCHASE. 


The Chinese are not supposed to have much 
talent or liking for humor, buta little story related 
by the author of “Three Years in Western China” 
shows that they are not altogether deficient in that 
respect. It may be taken also as an illustration of 
the truth that a man may be given to some form of 
wickedness and folly, and yet be capable of wise 
conduct in other directions. 


Several of my followers were opium-smokers, 
and one of my bearers had contracted a great 
craving for the drug. He was somewhat disrepu 
table in appearance, but a willing worker. His 
baggage consisted of the clothes on his back, and 
a small bundle containing his opium pipe and the 
necessary paraphernalia for smoking. 

On leaving a certain village 1 noticed that the 
bundle had assumed larger dimensions, but my 
specukations as to its contents proved to be wide 
of the mark. 

A few miles to the west of Yang-lin a halt was 
called for rest, and the cakes on the roadside stall 
were quickly bought and devoured. The opium- 
| smoker, meanwhile, sat apart on the edge of the 
stone road. 

“How is it that you are all eating and drinking,” 
said he to one of his comrades, “and I haven’t 2 
single cash to follow your example?” 

The other man put his thumb to his mouth, and 
pretending to inhale, pronounced the single word, 
“Opium,” at which the smoker smiled and w2s 
| silent. 

On the following day we were suddenly over 
taken by a sharp rain-storm, and when the othe! 

bearers were searching for shelter, the smoker 
solemnly produced his bundle, gravely undid the 
cover, a proceeded to unfold and put on a first- 
class water-proof coat which he had wisely pur- 
| chased in the village to which we have referred. 
The astonishment on the other men’s faces, and 
| the look of triumph in which the smoker indulged, 
were a study. 
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THE YOUTH’S 








For the Companion. 
LOST: A LITTLE GIRL. 


With laughter and song 
She was tripping along, 
With bonny blue eyes and with hair all acurl. 
With merriest play 
The long summer day— 
O where has she wandered, 
our precious wee girl? 





A maiden has come 


COMPANION. 





each other with many a prolonged “ Ker-r-r-r!”’ 
until both Ted and Fred were quite disgusted. 

Pretty soon, the hens had finished it all. Every 
scrap of food was pecked from the tin, every 
kernel of corn scratched out of the dirt, and 
beaks were briskly cleaned off by scraping them 
on the edge of the walk. 

Nugget and Donna Inez strolled down to the 
brook for a drink; Snowball took a dust bath; 
Robinson jumped up on the fence, flapped his 
wings and gave an exultant crow; the rest of the 
fowls stood with necks awry, sleepily rolling their 
eyes—that is, all except Priscilla and Rose Stand- 
ish, who were pulling and tugging and quarrelling 
over a bit of gristle. 

‘‘Hens are greedy things!’’ said Ted. 





“Awfully selfish!’’ added Fred, sorrowfully. 
“Well, you see how it is,’ observed grandma, 
coming to the door to hang out her dishtowel. 
‘‘Back-yard manners aren’t very nice, are they ?”’ 
The twins looked at each other, and grinned 
sheepishly as they thought of their fuss at the | 
breakfast table, then they answered grandma’s 

question by a low, but very decided, ‘*No’m!”’ 

Mary E. Brusu. 


a> 
or 





A LITTLE tot came to her mamma with her fluffy 
yellow hair all unbraided, saying: ““Mamma, my 
hair’s all unlaced.”’ Big brother Ray laughed at 
her, but, boy-like, did not correct her, so she 
said, ‘*Then it’s all unravelled.”” 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


i. 
CURIOUS COMPARISON. 
Positive. 

I’m the manner of performing— 
By some I’m called the mode; 
Again, I’m a direction, 
Another time a road. 

Comparative. 
I balance and consider, 





Straight into our home, 
And taken the place of the 
little one gone. 

As sweet and as fair, 
With braids in her hair, 
And sweeter and fairer with 

time growing on. 


She is filling her place 
With daintiest grace, 
But, thinking of days which 
are faded forever, 

The mother heart sighs 
With tears in her eyes, 
That the dear little girl will 

come back to us—never. 
Ss. D. 





———————— 


For the Companion. 


BACK-YARD MANNERS. 


The twins were in a bad 
humor that morning. Fred 
snatched a piece of buttered 
toast from Ted’s plate, and 
the latter hit his head with 
the syrup-spoon. The butter- 
knife fell on the floor and 
made a big grease-spot, both 
mugs of milk were upset, and 
there was general confusion. 

“Tut! tut!’ quoth grand- 
ma, as she wiped the syrup 
from Fred’s matted locks. 
“The idea of young men six 
years oid having back-yard 
manners !”’ 

‘“Wha-what do you mean ?’ 
asked Ted, stopping his howl- 
ing, while Fred, too, paused 
to listen. 

“‘Back-yard manners, don't 
you know what they are?’’ 


Fin! 
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said grandma. ‘Well, then, 
you just carry out this pan 
of food for the hens, and if 
you'll stand there awhile and 
watch, I think you’ll know 
what I mean.” 

Considerably mystified, the 
twins carried out the big pan, 
full of scrapings from the 
table, together with a gener- 
ous sprinkling of corn. 

Now grandma’s hens were 
very tame, and as soon as 
they saw the pan, they ran 
to it as fast as they could. 
First came the rooster, ‘‘Rob- 
inson.”” If you were to ask 
grandma why she gave him 
such a name, she would say, 
with a twinkle in her eye, 
“Why, because he crew so!”’ 

Well, there was ‘“Snow- 
ball,”’ the white Leghorn; 
“Nugget,” a cute little yellow 
hen; ‘‘Donna Inez,” a shin- 
ing Black Spanish; ‘‘Cross- 
patch,’ a big brown hen, 
who was always scolding and 
pecking; ‘Jenny Lind,’’ who 
had a happy, contented way 
of singing as she wandered 
around the yard. Then there 
were ‘‘Rose’’ and ‘Priscilla 
Standish,’’ the two plump 
Plymouth Rocks, and—but 
dear me! I can’t begin to 
tell all the names! Ted and Fred put the pan 
on the ground, and there was a great fluttering 
and scrambling. 

Nugget seized a long stem of macaroni; Donna 
Inez caught hold of the other end, and both pulled 
till the piece was divided. Rose Standish pecked 
away industriously at a big crust of graham 
bread. Snowball showed a fondness for stray 
bits of meat, while Jenny Lind made a raid on 
cold potatoes. Priscilla worked at a lump of 
bread-pudding, and seemed quite as delighted as 
Jack Horner when she found a raisin in it, and 
when she held it up on her beak all the other hens 
jumped for it so that she only saved it by eating 
it with one big gulp. 

As for Robinscn, he stood quietly helping him- 
self to the corn, swallowing kernel after kernel 
down his long throat like a miser putting gold- 
pieces in his bag. 

They all crowded, jostled, pecked at and scolded 
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Sometimes add and oft sub 
tract, 
But my work amounts to noth- 
ing 
If I am not exact. 
Superlative. 
I’m anything that’s worthless, 
_A foolish, vain excess, 
Yet I form a quite important 
part 
Of every lady’s dress. 
CLEVELAND. 
2. 
NOVEL ACROSTIC. 





Define each of the italicized 
rroups of words by one word. 
Vhen rightly guessed and 
placed one below the other, 

the primals will spell the 
name of a strange land we 
often visit. 

All the dukes, marquises, 
earls, viscounts and barons of 
England carry silk umbrellas 
when it rains. 

*Tis a sad fate when a child 
is bereft of parents. 

The lady wore a necklace of 
haga ras stones that sparkled 
ike dewdrops in the sun. 


3. 
ENIGMA. 

I live in the country of 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, though 1 am not a 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 by birth. llovea 
beautiful girl, and 2, 3 shall 
soon 2, 3,4. Now my home is 
more like a 4, 5, 6 than a decent 
habitation; but I have laid by 
some money,thinking I should 
6, 5, 3, 4 it when I married, 
and when Barbara is my wife 
we will try to make our home 
a little 3, 4, 5, 6. 


4. 
HIDDEN NAMES. 





In the following sentence 
there are eight names, six 
males and two females, which 
you are required to discover. 
Cordelia, Miranda and Cleo- 
patra are names found in 
Shakespeare’s plays. We 
think Leonidas is also one of 
Shakespeare’s characters; but 
we cannot say, certainly. 





5. 
ANAGRAM. 
Milmon’s pies. 
Tho’ I’m not as wise as Solo 
mon, 
I’m thoughtful, 
lease, 
For instance—I have noticed 
Fish do not grow on trees. 


if you 


When cravings of my appetite 
With dainties I would stay, 

Like many folk I cannot eat 
Because I cannot pay. 


6. 
DROP-LETTER PROVERBS. 
E-a-p-e -s -e-t-r -h-n -r-c-p-. 





sf & 


pe 
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F-n- f-a-h-r- m-k- f-n- b-r-s. 

A -o-t-n-e- m-n- i- a -0-t-n-a- 
f-a-t. 

H-n-e- i- t-e -e-t -a-c.. 

I- n-v-r -a-n- bet -t -o-r-. 


7. 
CHARADE. 


My jirst ought to interest 
somebody besides the maker, 
or it has no excuse for being. 
My second is a despised crea- 
ture. My whole is a curious 
e person, who is apt to be enter- 











f taining if you can make him 
talk; but he is inclined to be 
> unsociable. 
WA 
j ZA Conundrums. 
a When are little children 





For the Companion. 
SORE EYES. 


The baby had sore eyes, and nothing seemed to 
help them. Goldie was afraid he would be blind. 

‘“‘The dust from an honest miller’s hat will cure 
sore eyes,’’ Goldie heard a man in the street say 
one day. 

Her heart gave a great bound. She was so 
very anxious to have the baby’s eyes well, that 
she would go to the grist-mill this very minute, 
and get some dust from Mr. Chase’s hat. 

People didn’t call Mr. Chase an honest miller, 
but Goldie didn’t know that. They said he would 
call to his big boy that helped in the mill : 

‘John, have you tolled this grain ?”’ 

Then, without waiting for John to answer, he 
would go on: 

“Of course you haven't, you lazy boy! You 
| never do anything.” 

















Then he would toll the grain over again, we | 
are sorry to say. | 

When Goldie went into the noisy mill and saw 
Mr. Chase, she said, timidly : 

“Please, will you give me a little dust off your | 
hat?” 

“Eh! what for ?"’ 

“To cure the baby’s eyes. I heard a man say 
it would cure sore eyes, and-his are dreadful 
bad.” 

Mr. Chase looked queer. He must have heard 
the old proverb, and he knew he wasn’t an honest | 
man. 

“I’m sorry,’’ he said, ‘‘but I shook my hat a 
little while ago, and there’s no dust on it now. 
I'm afraid it wouldn't help him any if there was. 
But you're a good little girl.” 

Baby's eyes got better, after all. 

And, somehow, people called Mr. Chase more 








heaviest? When they are 
Christmas waits (weights). 

When is a cook unkind? 
When she beats eggs and 
whips cream. 

What letter will turn a white rose-bush into a 
pink one? L, for it will make it blush. 

When does a chicken talk by proxy? When you 
speak for one. 

What is the difference between a doll and our 
dog Rover? One is a puppet and the other a pet 
up. 
. Why is a violent man under arrest like the 
Monday’s wash? He must be ironed. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Arbor Day. 

2. Plant trees on Arbor Day. 
lady, tenor. 

3. Hickory-tree, seenge ae, sugar maple, mag- 
nolia, pomegranate, European larch, Norwav 
spruce. 

4. ARSON 

RtI«IstE 
BLA B 
oO A R 
ROS A 
DRESS 
A u K 


Parrot, beans, 





honest after that. 
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| bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 


Washes and rinses dishes berfectly in five 


The greatest household article ever invented, 
minutes time. A complete success. Tremen- 


s sales being made. Seven sizes, for 


nts coin money. 





HOPTON’S COMPROMISE. 


There is a familiar story, said to have its basis 
in truth, which tells of an impecunious debtor, | 
upon whom persistent dunning had not the slight- 
est effect. Asa last resort the creditor sought a 
personal interview, and in consideration of prompt 
payment offered to throw off half the debt. “Very 
well,” assented the debtor, “and not to be outdone 
in generosity, I'll throw off the other half!” This 
absurdity is equalled, if not surpassed, by a tale 
from Georgia. 

Near a town in the southern part of the State 
lived Mr. Branscombe, a wealthy fruit-grower, 
who was embroiled in a perpetual feud with a 
poor trucker named Hopton. The feud was based 
on Hopton’s hog, which committed havoc in Brans- 


combe’s garden, and Branscombe finally shot the PEN & PENCI 


animal. 

War was at once declared by Hopton, not against | 
Branscombe personally, but against all his belong- 
ings. He tore down fences, wrung the necks of 
chickens, smeared Branse ombe’s front steps with 
paint, and continued this petty persecution until 
the fruit-grower was exasperated beyond endur- 
ance. 

He set a watch on Hopton, and finally caught 
him in the act of pouring turpentine ‘into the 
pump. The next day Branscombe swore out a 
warrant for Hopton’s arrest for malicious mis- 
chief, and it was served that afternoon. 

Hopton resisted violently, but finally calmed 
down, and while on his way to the office of the 
justice of the peace expressed a wish to see Mr. 
Branscombe and “settle the whole affair.” The 
constable was an obliging fellow, and acceded to 
this request. 

“Kunnel,” said Hopton, when brought before 
Branse ombe, me ‘let’ s compromise this matter.’ 

“Very well,” assented Branscombe, readily. 
“During the past six months you have committed 
damages to the extent of two hundred dollars. 
What is your proposition?” 

“It’s this, Kunnel, ” drawled Hopton. 
drop this prosecuting me, and I’ll let ye off.” 


“You 


= —~or ——s 
IMPOSING, NOT JOLLY. 


After the marriage of Napoleon and Maria Lou- 
isa the city of Paris gave them a splendid banquet, 
which Captain Coignet describes in his ‘‘Narra- 
tive.” He was on duty at the Hotel de Ville, where 
the banquet was served, with a squad of twenty 
grenadiers. 


The table was horseshoe-shaped, and around it 
were placed arm-chairs. The dishes were of solid 
gold. When the master of ceremonies announced 
“The Emperor,” Bonaparte entered, followed by 
his wife and five kings. Having seated himself at 
the table, the Emperor made a sign to the guests to 
take their places. 

As soon as all were seated the table was cleared, 
as is usual at great dinners, and ev 7 dish was car- 
ried into an adjoining room where the carvers did 
their work. Behind each king there were three 
footmen about a step from one another. Other 
footmen communicated with carvers, and — 
the plates without turning more than half-way 
round to get them. 

When a plate came within reach of a king, the 
head footman presented it to him, and if he shook 
his head the plate was withdrawn and another 
brought immediately. If the head did not move 
the footman placed the plate in front of his master. 
Not a word was spoken. 

Each napkin, as soon as once used, disappeared, 
the footman slipping in another. When the ban: | 





quet was over, a pile of napkins lay behind each 
chair. 

No one was permitted to speak except when the 
Emperor addressed him. 


is the Captain’s comment. 
— —+>— — 
AHEAD OF TIME. 


Thousands of every-day things would be myste- 
ries to us, only that we happen to be in the secret 
of them. Now and then something happens, either 
to us or to our neighbors, to make us aware of 
this fact. 


A lady went toa photographer in Birmingham, 
Ct., ace ording to the New Haven Palladium, and 
sat for her picture. The next day she appeared 
again for the proof, which was given her in the 
photographer’s business envelope, in the corner of 
which was printed, “Return after five days to —— 
Birmingham, Ct 

She kept the ant much longer than customers 
usually do, pod 
fact, because she had tolc 
special haste. 

On the fourth day she came to the studio, and 
apologized for being one day ahead of time. She 
had business in town that day, she explained, and 
so ventured to antic a his appointment. 

It took the ee her twenty-four hours to 
see that she had taken the five-day return notice as 


fixing the date when the pictures would be done— | 


which shows tifat he was as dull as his customer. 
ae 
JANE. 


A mayor’s wife is no doubt entitled to due defer. 
ence, and in her own opinion, perhaps, is not so 
very far removed from the privileges belonging to 
the great ones of the earth. 


At a recent exhibition in an English town, the 
Queen was present, with the Princess Henry of 
Battenberg. The local mayor, a highly respected 
tradesman, accompanied by his wife, was of the 
royal party. 

As usual, the Queen placed her name in the vis- 
itors’ book as “Victoria,” the Princess following 
with “Beatrice.” Then came the mayor’s wife, 
who, seeing what had gone before, wrote with a 
bold, steady hand, “Jane.’ 


a —~+>— — 
GETTING PARTICULAR. 


All in all, it is generally well to say an unpleasant 
thing outright rather than to hint it. 


“Here, Bill, take this chair,” said the grocer. 

“An’ let you stand?” answered the customer. 
“I don’t want you to stand on my account, not a 
minute.” 

“Gittin’ drefile particular all at once, aint ye?” 
said the grocer. “I’ve knowed things ter stand on 
your account over a year.” 

The outcome of the matter was the transfer of 
Bill’s account to the other store.— Exchange. 
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“That may be imposing, but it is not at all jolly,” 
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the photographér remarked the | 
him that she was in | 





EPILEPSY, 


New Lendon, Conn. ARB. on the German a s 
tem. Number limited. Every home comfort. Cir. free. 


Dr. WILLIAMSON'S 
SANATORIUM, 





dou 
smallest, families to largest hotels. 
dterms. A 


Ne mpetition. lllus. circulars fre« 
an Chart teaches atunein 10min. Agts. — ¢ ~ 





Rewell Co. , 115 Cleveland, 0. 


T 
:. stamp. Music Novelty Co., Detroit,Mich. noGeo. 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 95 





SUMMER SCHOOL. 
Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, 8. T. D., President. 
Apply to Lt. Col. V wh. . VERBE CK, Supt. 


ON EASY | 
Y PAYMENTS 
No eae. 
a8 makes new or 24 hand. Lowest 
rices guaranteed. Send for cata and 


jouse, Hazard & Co., 8 GSt. Peoria, 1) © 
COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. = 






<a ’ 
3 alphabets neat Type, Indelible Ink, Tweeze in 
neat case with catalogue and directions “ HOW TO B a 
PRINTER, ” Postpaid only 25c., 3 for 60c., 6 for $1.00. A 


Wanted. R. INGERSOL L & BRO. 65 © ortlandt St., N. ¥. € ws 





we want a reliable woman in every 
LADIE Cc —y ~¥ to establish a Corset Parlor 

for the sale of Dr. NICHOLS’ CELE- 
BRATED SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND CORSETS. Wages, $40 
to $75 per month and expenses. We furnish complete 











save money. B 





h St., New York. 


We. will pay 
a liberal Sal- 
ary to Agents 
who will take 


lowest cost. Business houses | and terms. Nichols & Co., % E. 14t 


supplied with competent as- SELL M lJ S IC 
subscribers for | 


Address as above for illustrated i catalogue. 
Vv e ry C oO 0 d Woodward's Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re- 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated ceive sample copy with five complete pieces of latest vo- 
cular of “Never. Break” Steel Cooking Utensils. cal and ‘a han Be im — Address, WOODWARD’S 
BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland, Ohio. MUSICAL MONTHLY, 812 B BRoaDWAY, NEW YorK. 


nnd BIRD MANNA 
hoe 





offers both sexes the best | stock on consignment. $3 Sample Corset free, con- 
as nl all educational advantages at the | ditionally (see terms). Send 18 cents postage for sample 








Has 110 Rubber Let- 
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15c, Or our IMPROVED. 
F INKING STAMP, 
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Poach them in the Buffalo Steam 
U S E Egg Poacher. The handiest little 
“utensil you ever saw. Poaches 
eggs by steam. The easiest the 
See one at hardware 











ati issue a beautiful illustrated | 

100-page Catalogue of Vio- | 
=lins, Guitars, Banjos, Flutes, | 
5 Harmonicas, Music, etc. 
= C. STORY, 24 & 26 Cen-— 
I FB tral Street, Boston, Mass. 


Black Navy, Napoleon, Light Blue, Dark 
ath Keo end White Grounds. Four 


lum) 
FOULARD aoae a ee oa ho 
CRAVATS. 4m Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 








The Great Temperance Drink. 
DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 


The healthiest drink, summer or winter, but es- 
pecially valuable at this season, if there isa ae 
of the Kidneys and Stomach. Made from Juni 
an, Wintergreen, Ginger, Sarsapar: tia, 

c. A good spring remed Material in packages to 
make five gallons, 25 cts. ostage, 6 cts.; 4 packages, 

1.00, prepaid. Prepared only at the N. E. Botanic 

epot, 245 Washington Street, Boston. 

GEO. W. SWETT, M. D. 





PUBLISHED EVERY w 
Send sc for sample copy of above 4-col. stamp news- 
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HOMES. 


Send to M. V. RICHARDS, B, & O. R. R., Baltimore, 
Md., for Maps and Pamphlets describing the South. 
Cheap farms, good schools, excellent openings for 


~~ LANDS. 


SAVE MONEY. Before you buy a 


BICYCLE 


send to A.W. GUMP & CO., 
Dayton,O.,for prices. New 
= cles at reduced prices 

400 second-hand ones. 
Difficult repairing. Bicy- 
cles, Guns and Type- -Writ 

=. ers taken in exchange. 
eae or Girls’ 24-in. Safety, with —_ tires, bad 5.00. 
Boys’ 25-inch Gateey, Ww with rubber t Ag oO 
Gents’ or Ladies’ 28-inch § Safety, balla bearings, 45.00. 
Gents’ 30-inch Safety, balls to bg: 

















s. and pedals, 55.00. 





sen gt NEW Crocheting 
Twilled Lace Thread! Book no. 2 
FOR CROCHETING. 50 Illustrated 
BEST IN THE WORLD. \ {terns 











REAT SAVING 


esults from cleanliness 
& and Sapolio. 


BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 











An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes 
all impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and H Al i st 
gray_hair, and causes the lair to grow Thick, Soft 
and Beautiful, Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases AND 


of the skin, glands and muscles, and quickly healing 
cuts, i, ruises, —, &e. 


All Drug y Mail, 50 
BARCLAY & Co., ead ) 4. St, i York. 


Garfield Tea Cures 


Sir HENRY THOMPSON, the most noted physician of England, says that more than 
half of all diseases come from errors in diet. Garfield Tea overcomes results of 
bad eating ; cures Sick Headache ; restores the Complexion ; cures Constipation. 

Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45th Street, New York. Mention Companion. 


Constipation & Sick Headache. 


LOVELL SAFETY 
No Better Machine ener 8 


























Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel Tubin 
Adjustable Ball Bearings ‘to all“Running Parts, in- e 
cluding Pedals. Suspension Saddle. Finest 
material money can Puy: 

mel and 


STRICTLY HIGH CRADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


Send SIX CENTS in stamps for our 100-page I!lustrated Catalogue of 
GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, SPORTING GOODS of all Kinds, etc. 


Finished in 














EQUIPMENTS, etc. Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling; 
does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished with it. 


no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. Sold by all Harness Makers. 





Series of 1:2 Beautiful Illus. Tidies from London 
and Paris. Inquire for them of your dealer, or send 
10 cents for spool — 500 yards. 5 cents for Single 
Tidy, or 60 cents for 12 rf Patterns, including 
— of Lg eee Boo! 

asgo Lace Thread re 0., Glasgo, Conn. 


“THE HARTFORD SAFETY. 











Pric - $100.00. 
With, Cushion Tires, - $105.00. 


Ball Bearings, Jaterchangeable Paris, 
Guaranteed. CATALOGUES FREE. 


THE HARTFORD CYCLE CO. Hartford, Conn. 


VICTORS 


MAKE THE PACE. 


HIGHEST 
GRADE 





Send 2 » 2-cont stamps for art catalog. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Boston. Washington. Denver. San Francisco 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


SPECIAL AGENTS : 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 





FOR HARN ESS, BU GGY “TOPS, SADDL ES, FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BA BAGS, MILITARY | 
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» RHEUMATISM 


Mitchell's Rheumatic Plasters. 
SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 
| Novelty Plaster r Works, Lowell, Mass. 


ALL ABOUT DYSPEPSIA 
and how to cure it. Mailed to any address. A book of 
riceless value to every sufferer. John H. McAlvin, 
owell, Mass. 14 years Tax Collector. 








WHY not buy from the Lar est Factory of 

its kind in the SA °s or 
world, and VE ne ee profits. 

Over 1,000 Articles 


sold direct to consumers, thereby 
saving 30 to 50 per cent. 
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WONDERFUL 
LUBURG CHAIR 


a 
of Chairs in one, besides 
making a Lounge, Bed, or Couch? 
Invalid appliances of every description 
Fancy Chairs, Rockers, &c. 
= — at once for Catalogue. 
Send stamps and mention goods wanted, 


THE BU R 
£¥ c MANUFACTUR TING CO; PHILADELPHIA, I Pa. 














LIBRARY DESKS. 






































END FOR CATALOGUE. 


LAWN TENNIS, BASE BALL, 







BOYS’ 25 in. SAFRTY, with en Mud Guards 

BOYS’and GIRLS’24in. »Ball Bea: aFr - 8 

BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 26 in., adjustable Cone Bearings, 2 

GENTS’ and LADIES’ 28 in., Ball Later hase ta ry 4 
EC. or LADIES’ 80 in., Ball Bea: 60. 


C. MEACHAM ARMS GO..sT.Louls.Mo.. 


"DERFECTION” 


COTTON DYES 


are the only dyes manufactured an ive brilliant and 
fast colors on Cotton Goods. will 1 send them by 
mail, post-paid, for 10 cents a packaze, 6 packages for 
40 cents or 16 packages for $1, The colors are : Tur- 
ke. » Green, Blue, Orange, Mahogany, Rose, Pink, 
Medium’ Brown, Salmon, and 70 other popular shades. 
Catalogue and new sample cards free. Agents wanted. 


W. CUSHING & CO., Box 7, Foxcroft, Me. 
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WHAT HE REQUIRED. 


There are some public speakers whose appear- 
ance is so impressive, so indicative of intellectual 
power, that their audiences, almost of necessity, 
expect too much from them. And the same is 
true of certain men in other departments. It is 
impossible for them not to excite great expecta- 
tions. They have an air about them—not to say 
airs—which forbids the beholder to imagine that 
they could ever say or do anything petty or com- 
monplace. Here, for example, is a story from the 
Upholsterer: 


“By the great guns, sir,” said a stout man in an 
ulster and white necktie, looking down from the 
balcony skirting the upholstery department of a 
well-known dry goods store; “this is an immense 
place—huge, simply stupendous.” ~ 

“Oh, yes; nice store,” said the clerk, obligingly. 

“The Bon-Marché isn’t a comparison. No, sir; 
not a comparison, sir. How much of a stock do 
you carry?” 

“About two hundred thousand dollars’ worth.” 

“Good! First-rate! And furniture—how about 
furniture?” 

“Over one hundred thousand dollars.” 

“Admirable! Take a house and go right through 
it, I s’pose,—furnish it complete, could you,—from 
top to bottom, eh?” 

“Yes; everything from carpets to bric-a-brac.” 

“And lace curtains and tapestries, you keep 
them?” 

“Keep everything.” 

“And you know what style is, too—renaissance, 
Pompadour, Henry II. and the Louis?” 

“No one better posted than our manager. P’r’aps 
you’d better see him. Mr. X——, here one mo- 
ment,” and the manager came up with a smile on 
him like a half-moon. 

“No idea of it,’ mused the ulster. “No idea. 
Had an impression you had to go to Europe for 
such things. Good taste—everything correct, sur- 
prising, really.” 

“If you could ate me an idea,” ventured the 
manager, “of about what you required, you 
know——" 

“Ah, yes, I forgot. I want two and a half yards 
of green shade fringe. Magnificent establish- 
ment!” 


4@> 
<or 





CRISPI’S TACT. 


A dramatic incident related by Félix Narjoux, 
the biographer of Francesco Crispi, lately prime 
minister of Italy, illustrates how slight a thing 
may alter the current of emotion, and change the 
plan of action of men who have in their hands the 
making of political history. A moment of right 
feeling may serve where argument has failed to 
set forth a questionable policy in its true light. 
The King of Italy, and Crispi, who was then at the 
head of the Cabinet, had been passing a few days 
in Berlin, as guests of the German Emperor. 


The King was inclined to return to Italy by 
way of Strasburg, accompanied by the Emperor. 
Crispi protested that to go to Strasburg, under the 
circumstances, would be considered an affront by 
France, and that if the purpose were persisted in 
he should feel it to be his duty to resign. 

Soon after the Emperor, the King, Bismarck and 
Crispi were driven in a carriage to the tomb of 
William I., on which they placed a wreath. 

As they were driving pM see Unter den Linden, 
Crispi saw at his left an immense flag which hung 
from a baleony. The wind blew it in great folds, 
and he watched it for a moment with deep emotion. 
Then with characteristic daring, and true to his 
motto, “the Friend of the King, not his Valet,” he 
jumped to his feet, and took off his hat. 

The flag which he had saluted was that of France, 
floating from the balcony of the embassy. King 
Humbert had watched the movement and the elo- 
quent gesture of his minister. Probably in that 
moment he recalled Magenta and Solferino, and 
remembered fighting at his father’s side, under the 
shadow of that flag, for the independence and 
unity of Italy. He, too, saluted the flag of France. 


The Emperor had not observed what was pass- | 


ing, Bismarck appeared to have seen nothing. 
And, concludes M. Narjoux, there was no further 
mention of a journey to Strasburg. 


a — 


COMPANIONS. 


When a good and respectable man has been friv- 
olous, itis no doubt a comfort to him to find that 
some worthy friend has been frivolous also. An 
English clergyman writes: 


I was at Innsbruck with a friend, and as we 
sauntered about one afternoon, not quite know- 
ing what to do with ourselves, we came upon a 
carrousel, oy merry-go-round. We walked on, and 
then I said: 

“Let us go back and see the Xaverianum,” a 
public collection of paintings. 

“No,” said my companion. ‘I don’t feel inclined 
for the Xaverianum. I'll go down by the river.” 

So we parted. Now I had not gone far along my 
way to the Xaverianum before I said to myself: 

“I don’t want to see pictures either, but as nw 
friend is away—upon my word—I am unknown 
here! P’lli—yes, I will—I’ll go and have a round on 
the whirligig!” 

So I retraced my steps, and on reaching the 
merry-go-round, what should I behold but my 
friend seated on a piebald horse, with a short 
sword in his hand, aiming at the targets he passed 
in his revolution. He was a bald-headed man, 
with a long gray beard, and his face and head be- 
came like a beet-root when he saw me. It was not 
long, however, before I offered him the consolation 
of companionship. 


——_____4¢=————___— 


WHOA. 


A little Indian boy who attends school at Old- 
town, Me., takes an intelligent interest in his les- 
sons, and does not simply learn them by rote. 


The teacher had been giving instruction in punc- 

tuation, and closed by saying, emphatically : 
aa when you come to a period, you must 
Stop! 

A little black-eyed girl then got up to read, and 
went on in a reckless manner, paying no attention 
to the — whereupon the bright little Indian 
boy “4 <ed her in the side, and called out, lustily : 
“Whoa!” 

—_——— eo 


SOME one said that there was no difference be- 
tween occupation and business. “Why,” replied 
Lord Palmerston, “the French are in occupation 
of Ancona, but they have no business there.” 








The Throat.—‘“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve | 
all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- | K 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. {Adv. ee p yo u r eye O n 
-- ~~ 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use | 


of Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands | 
of cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, | 





this medicine. 
Quality, not quantity 








and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote is what 
a healthy and vigorous growth. It-is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. [Adv. you shou Id 
‘D: 
The “‘Pitts- look for. 


burgh’? lamp 
Jis abundantly 
able to ‘‘pad- 
dle its own 
—— p=” canoe.” 

No man or woman that 
sees it will buy any other 
kind of central-drait lamp 
at any price. 

A primer tells all about it. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PrrrssuRcH Brass Co. | 


The Second Summer is the most critical period of 
a child’s life, because the 


Pains of Teething 


increase the susceptibility to disease and lessen the 
resistive power. A catarrhal attack, an indigestion 

or an eruptive fever, coming at this time, acts upon 
a system less able than usual to combat injurious 
nfluences. 


“Tooth-Food” 


will ——— or cure all teething pains and carry the 
child comfortably through a period of unusual irri- 
tation and danger. This remedy is made of the 
nutrient elements necessary to bone growth, and is 
absolutely harmless, A bottle, with full description 
of the remedy and directions for its use, will be sent 
free to any address on receipt of one dollar. 

THE REYNOLDS M’F’G. CO., CINCINNATT, O. 


Your druggist should have * Tooth-Food,” and 
before sending to us you had better ask him for it. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


is a powerful 
blood purifier. 

It is safe, 
economical, and 
always reliable. 








Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 








OELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING, 


af your dealer doesn’t keep it send 50c in stamps 
for a bottle to 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
JUVENILE, the Only Toilet Soap. 








DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes 
hold of two people alike! Why? Because 
no two people have the same 
weak spot. Beginning at the stomach, 
it goes searching through the body for 
any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 
inward humor makes the weak spot. 
Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on a 
nerve or in a gland; the Medical Discovery 
slides it right along, and you find quick 
happiness from the first bottle. Perhaps 
it’s a big sediment or open sore, well settled 
somewhere, ready to fight. ‘The Medical 
Discovery begins the fight, and you think 
it pretty hard, but soon you thank me for 
making something that has reached your 
weak spot. _ Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
druggist in United States and Canada. 


DON'T WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 
SENSIBLE /% 
WOMEN 


all want FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE. 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS 












SUPERIOR 
to all others for 
CHILDREN, 
MISSES, 








OLD-FASHIONED 












IT IS THE BEST 


Becausc it contains more Rub- 
ber than the New “Makes,” and 
with care will last 5 or 6 years. 


INSIST on getting Our Hose, marked 
@6-CENT BLUE BRAND) on every length. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CO., Rubber Belting and Packing. 


Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 





OLD FASHIONED. 


NEW MAKE. 


LADIES. 
FIT ALL SHAPES. 
Made in 
Fast Black, 
Drab ard White. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO, — 
CHICAGO, W holesaleS 2 

Western Agents. 
Soro sy ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
$ BROS Sole Manufacturers, 
FERRI -- 341 Broadway, N. Y. 
MOE CE OE 8 OE OE He ASS BARS CADADAMES 


If you have a 
COLD or COUCH, 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCOTT'S 



















H. M. QUACKENBUSH’S SAFETY CARTRIDGE RIFLE. 


oS 







The Best Accurate Rifle Yet Offered for the Money 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 
Is SURE CURE FOR rT. 
This preparation contains the stimula- 


EMULSION 








Whole length, 33 inches, weight 414 Ibs.; caliber, 22,100, for regular “BB” 
or long and short cartridges. We guarantee these 


sights are oan, and the barrel can be instantly removed from the frame, making a handy arm to 
x, valise or package. Each Rifle is tested before leaving our works, and is knocked down 

| as above stated, and neatly packed in a neat, strong box. We also manufacture a full assortment of 
Guns, suited to meet the tastes and wants of every one. The quality of our goods has established 
them in all the principal markets of the world, and their superiority has induced the United States 
Navy to place them, with success, on their school-ships. 4@>~ Illustrated Price List sent on application. 
U. A. NOTE.—We stamp 


carry in trun 


Address H. M. vA KENBUSH, Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y., U.S. 
our name on each Gun we make. Send for Catalogue No. 30. Mention YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


Rifles to shoot as 
strong and as accurate as any 22,100 Caliber Rifles made; besides, 
they are perfectly safe to handle, quick to operate, reliable in every 
respect, and will bear incessant use without impairing their efliciency in the least degree. The rear 


ting properties of the Hypophosphites 
- and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. Used 
’ by physicians ail the world over. It is as 


palatable as milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
Emulsion, better than allothers made. For 
all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 


CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, 2nd as a Flesh Producer 


there is nothing like §CQTT’S EMULSION. 
Itissold by all Druggists. Let no one by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
€ induce you to accept a substitute. 
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MADAME CRISWOLD’S 
Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets 


CONTINUE TO BE THE DRESSMAKERS’ FAVORITE. 


Do you wish to be 
well-dressed ? 
Madame Griswold’s 

Artistic Corsets, 

adapted to all figures 

and always graceful, 
will insure symmetry 
and comfort. 
TRY THEM. 
The Madame _ Gris- 
wold Patent Horse- 

ShoeCorsets are made 

with the springs in 

them. These 

Patent Cor- 

set Springs 

entirely pre- 
vent break- 
ing at Hips. 

Can be put 























on any style 











THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC WONDER. 
Nearly ONE THIRD Smaller than any other “3s aim sone io 


Camera of equal capacity. 
SIZE COMPLETE, 5 1-2x 6 1-2x81-2in. FOR 100 PICTURES, 4 x 5 WITHOUT RELOADING. 
SEND FOR THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston. p324*oRES: 


PARTICULARS. 


Phila. and Chicago. 


of Corset 
made by her, 





SS 
= 


a 


= 
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and are guaranteed to give satisfaction. Lady Can- 
vassers Wanted Everywhere. Exclusive terri- 
tory given. Ladies make this a profitable and perma- 


MADAME CRISWOLD, 
923 Broadway, N. Y.; 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass.; or 
to General Agents, M. M. Wygant & Co., Fredonia, N. Y.; 
J. B. Putnam, 126 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


yg OTA MD Send for stamp selections on approval. 
WMA i 





Sure to please, 33 1-3 per c. com. 10 var. 
Mexico, 10c.; Mexico 1864, 4 var. com- 
plete, 20c. rice-lists and premium 
offers free. Add. MOUND CITY STAMP 
CO., 1501 Washington Av., St. Louis, Mo, 














The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
-ublishers. 

New Sub tions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 


continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 


books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed to 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
BICYCLING. 


The bicycle has come to stay. It is not a craze, 
one of the many that sweep through the land like 
the latest fashion. It has established itself among 
the permanent utilities. Of course, it is not equally 
adapted to every eountry, nor to every portion of 
any country; but wherever the roads are good and 
not too steep, it will more and more come into 
practical use. 

Already bicycles and tricycles are extensively 
used in England as economical substitutes for 
horses, needing no barn, no feed, no grooming, 
and no medical care. 

With such a machine, the pastor easily makes his 
calls in the most distant parts of his parish. The 
country doctor finds it still better suited to his 
needs, ready at the most sudden and urgent call, 
and able to wait at the patient’s door with no risk 
from cold, however long the visit. 

With its aid, too, the traveller explores the coun- 
try on roads far removed from railways, and in its 
most picturesque parts. The bicycle must have a 
great future in the level West. The relation of 
good roads to its use is seen at Washington, where 
many thousand bicycles noiselessly roll over the 
smoothly cemented streets. 

But the utility of the bicycle is not confined to 
the more practical ends of locomotion. It furnishes 
a new means of valuable exercise. This exercise 
is exhilarating. It is in the open air, and the rider 
is not forced to it for his health, but drawn to it by 
anticipations of pleasure. 


The various modifications of the bicycle adapt it 


to both sexes, and in many cases invalids might be 
pleasantly helped by it to health again. Pure air 


and a cheery state are often more effective than 


exercise or the most potent drugs. 

Asa rule, bicycling is less desirable than horse- 
back-riding; but many persons need the more 
quiet exercise, and many others can afford neither 
to keep nor to hire a horse. As for carriage-riding, 
it is much too passive an exercise for the needs of 
most, while the constrained posture is a great 
drawback in any case. 

As compared with bicycling, walking is better 
for some persons, and not so good for others. 
Walking is far less violent exercise, but the move- 
ment in either case brings into active use the mus- 
cles of the arms, chest and back. 

Most people who can have the use of a bicycle 


find walking too slow and irksome, and the mental | 


state is an important factor in all physical exercise. 


—>— 
For the Companion. 
SATURN. 


An observer on starlit nights during the first 
week in May, looking toward the meridian about 
eight o’clock, will see a bright star, which is the 
planet Saturn. He may be easily recognized by 
the absence of large stars from his immediate 
vicinity, by his serene and steady light, and by his 
formipg an irregular triangle with Regulus, a first 
magnitude star in the handle of the Sickle on the 
northwest, and Denebola, a second magnitude star 
on the northeast. 

He is the only one of the larger planets visible 
in the evening, for Venus and Jupiter now. shine 
in the morning sky, and Mars has dwindled into 
invisibility. 

Such is the appearance of Saturn to the unaided 
eye, but if the observer has access to a powerful 
telescope, he beholds the most magnificent object 
which the heavens present. The planet is trans- 
formed into a glowing sphere, nearly as large as 
the moon, crossed by bands of delicate tint, cradled 
in encircling rings, while moons, like tiny points of 
light, appear in the field of view, and increase the 
loveliness of the picture. 

The present aspect of the rings forms a study of 
exceeding interest. These curious appendages 
take on constantly varying appearances during the 
revolution of Saturn around the sun—a period of 
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nearly thirty years. 
their widest extent, then gradually close until they 
| disappear, seven or eight years later, the edge of 
the ring being turned nearly to the earth. Again, 
they open wide, exhibiting a different face, close 
for the second time, and finally, the circuit com- 
pleted, open as when first seen. 
The last epoch of greatest opening occurred in 
| i885. The rings have been closing around the 
planet since that time, and will disappear on Sep- 
tember Twenty-second. 
When Galileo with his imperfect telescope first 
examined the planet, he imagined that he saw a 
| large globe between two smaller ones. A year or 
two later, observing again, he found but one planet 
instead of three. ‘I have seen it triple, and now I 
see it single!” was his perplexed exclamation. 
Nearly forty years passed before Huyghens, in 
1655, proved that Saturn was surrounded by a ring. 
Telescopes rapidly improved after this time, and 
| practised observers were more numerous. The 
| division between the two rings was discovered, and 
a third or crape ring became one of the great 
| marvels of the day. Satellite after satellite has 
| been found, until the list now numbers eight. The 
result is the complex Saturnian system with its 
| three rings and eight moons, unparalleled in the 
| sun’s family, and invisible elsewhere. 


—$_$—$<$—___—— 


HUNTER AND BUCK. 


An exchange prints an adventure narrated by 
an old trapper living among the Pennsylvania 
mountains. It took place, almost fifty years ago, 
on Pine Hill, when the ground was covered with 
deep snow. The snow was new. There was no 
crust or anything that made a noise under his feet, 
and he was still-hunting for deer when he discov- 
ered a big buck not twenty yards away. 

I fired the instant I saw him throw up his head, 
and down he went as suddenly as though the bullet 
had gone through his brain. 

I stood my gun againsta tree, snatched my knife 
out of my belt, and hurried toward him. As I 
reached down to pull up his head, he struck out 
with one of his forefeet and knocked the knife 
out of my hand. 

He was on all fours in an instant, and the only 
thing I could do was to grab his antlers. I never 
saw a madder animal. He snorted, bucked, struck 
with his feet, and tried his best to kill me. At that 
time I was a strong man, but for fifteen or twenty 
minutes I thought my time had come. 

My only hope was in clinging to his horns. Sev- 
eral times he doubled himself up and made great 
efforts to tear me with his hind hoofs, but 1 man- 
aged to keep out of their way. 

By and by the buck began to weaken, and I my- 
self was about exhausted. Finally I let go one 
horn, got out my pocket-knife, and finished him 
with it. On examining his head afterward, | dis- 
covered that my bullet had struck the root of his 
left antler, and temporarily stunned him. 








—_—_>___—__ 


CRUEL. 


There is a general opinion that the American | 


Indians have not been honestly dealt with in times 
past by the agents of the United States Govern- 
ment, and now the Detroit Free Press narrates the 
experience of a youthful brave of that city which 
goes to show that unfair treatment is not confined 
to government officials. 


A boy eight or nine years old stood on a street 


corner the other day, with head up and arms| 


folded. He had three hen’s feathers stuck in his 
cap. He had a bow slung to his back, and in a 
quiver made of buffalo hide he had three or four 
arrows. 

In his belt was the family bread-knife, and in his 
right hand was a war-club. 
ing his eagle eye about him, a telegraph-boy came 
along, and stopped and looked him over. The in- 
spection lasted a full minute, and then he asked: 

| ‘Playing Injun?” 

“Yes.” 

“Got a name?” 

“Red Cloud.” 

“Humph! No go.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“You’ve been eating bread and butter with syrup 
on it, and forgot to wipe off your mouth. Better 
ny | in the back yard and scare the baby. You're 
no big Injun.”’ 

—_—_—__—__ 


BETTER AT HOME. 


New England people, like all serious, tenacious 


bodies, are apt to be rather “sot” in their ways. | 


“What should we do if the sun rose in the west?” 
| Said one good old dame of Puritan stock, who was 
| much given to like reflections. “I expect ’twould 
| make us awful homesick, it’s such a nat’ral place 

to look for it in the east.”’ 


Another good woman was listening one day with 
intense interest to her daughter’s account of a 
long stay in Italy. The different customs of life 
were touched upon, and when the narrator paused, 
Aunt Hetty drew a long breath and said, “Well, 
I’m thankful I've been called to end my days in 
New Hampshire!” 

“So you don’t think you’d like Italy, mother?” 

“No, not a mite.” i 

“Not the pictures and churches and wonderful 
climate —” 

“I might put up with them,” interrupted her 
| mother, “but I guess I should get pretty well beat 

out sometimes, wishin’ for a good riz doughnut!” 


—_——__—_ 


THRICE DEAR. 


Family affection is a beautiful thing, but as a 
writer in the Boston Globe observes, the public 
expression of it may be overdone. 

A man and his 
street corner, an 
this final caution: 

“Don’t forget, dear, to take a car at Park Square, 
dear, and remember that the number is three hun- 
dred, dear, and thirty-seven.” 


retty wife were parting upon a 
he was overheard giving her 


—_—_—— —>_— 
EXCUSABLE IGNORANCE. 


When will employers learn not to expect unrea- 
| sonable things of their servants: 





A New York gentleman was put out of patience 
by some blunder of his new groom. 
|. “Look here!” he cried in his anger. “I. won’t 
we done in this way. Do you think I’m 
001?” 
“Shure, sorr,” said the groom, “Oi can’t say; 
| sorr. lonly came here yesterday.” 


Sometimes they are open to | 


As he thus stood, cast- | 


COMPANION. 


*Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’”’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal 
| and is used and recommended by many dentists. [Adv. 





Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
the eminent Throat Special- 
ist, says: ‘‘The Soden Min- 
eral Pastilles (Troches), 
which are produced from the 
Soden Mineral Springs by 
evaporation, are particularly 


flammations, Sor2 Throat, 


Troubles.’’ For sale by all 
druggists for 50 cts. Trial box mailed for 25 cts. 


SODEN MINERAL SPRING ACENCY, 
6 Barclay Street, New York. 


Ladies 
WILL APPRECIATE THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET-BOOK. ENTITLED 


A 


CONTAINING AR ICLES ON 


Sev DRESS aDrossing, 


BY CAROLINE M,Dopson, M.D.PRES.NAT’L WOMANS 
HEALTH ASS’N OF AmeRicA,Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 
Mrs.ANNiE JENNESS=MILLER.AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


free to Everybody, 


UPON APPLICATION TO 
GEORGE FROST «CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 


~ SIGSBEE’S SEAMLESS SHIELDS. 


Sales this year over SO per 
cent. greater than 1890. 
One of the most troublesome 
arts of a lady’s apparel is the 
ress Shield. They are hot, 
causing profuse perspiration 
and annoying odors. Dresses 
set uncomfortably on account 
of this cumbersome attach- 
ment under the arm, and 
every lady has experienced 
much trouble by her shields 
constantly ripping out. The 
\ Sigsbee Shields overcome 
} all of these difficulties, and are 
i the only Shields made that 
} protect the underclothing as 
well as the dress. Worn next 
to, or underneath, the under- 
vest with equal comfort, thus 
keeping the corset and corset 
cover sweet and clean. They 
conform perfectly to the shape 
| of the arm, do not wrinkle. Instantly adjusted. Im- 
yervious. The only perfect Dress Shield. All sizes. 
Ee ordering, give measure of arm-scye. Price, per 
air, 383 cents. Sold by Dry Goods Dealers everywhere. 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. 

















serviceable in Catarrhal In- | 


Coughs, Bronchitis and Lung | 
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At sword’s points 
—dirt and Pearline. It is hard 
for dirt, but pleasant for the 
housekeeper. Pearline does 
your washing and cleaning as 
nothing else can. It is strong 
enough to doit with little help; 
it is powerless to harm any- 
thing with whieh it helps you. 


Get FPearline, and the rest is 
easy ; you can rest easy if you 
use Pearline. 

e Would it be necessary to peddle 
Think the imitations if they were as 
good as Pearline? Why dothey 

Y select names ending in INE? 

ou 225 JAMES PYLE,N.Y¥. 

¥ F 

Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 

DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 

Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 

No one using @ Chart or Square 
can compete with The McDowe ]) 
Garment Drafting Machine in Cut- 
Free 80 days to test at yourown ome 
re aa 
ie} 
6 West 14th St., New York City. 

We know the advertisers to be thoroughly reliable 
and that their machine is a really wonderful inven 
tion.—Ladies’ World. 

The favorite Fashion journals are “La Mode de 
Paris,” “Album des Modes” and “La Mode.” Reason— 
Foe d give the styles one month in advance of other 

s, have only reliable fashions, and each month 
contain practical lessons on dressmaking, found only 


in these journals. Ask your newsdealer, or send 35 cts. 
for copy explaining latest style garments. 








range Spoons 


| In Sterling Silver. 


| 


| Ask your Jeweler to 


ishow you these Useful 
‘and Beautiful Wed- 
ding, Birthday 

and Souvenir 

Gifts. 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 


The delicious 

Orange disposed 

of with neatness and 

despatch by means of this 
Spoon. 


TOWLE MFG. COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS, 


CHICAGO, 








rheumatism, pains in the back, 


sequences, 





“La Grippe” and Pheumoni 


Prevention Better than Cure. 


Reports from medical sources show that “La Grippe” is again 
prevalent, and in connection with its return it is important to note 
that a decided increase of mortality from pneumonia is recorded. 

This should be a warning to all classes to take precautions 
against exposure, and whatever tends to debilitate the system. 

The trying changes of the weather, at this season, and the 
consequent cases of colds, influenzas, inflammation of the lungs, 


and the many other aches and 


pains caused by unavoidable or careless exposure, are things that 
cannot be neglected, except at the risk of more serious con- 


As attested by indisputable testimony, they may be both pre- 
vented and relieved by the timely use of 


ALLCOCKS 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, 
and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 


POROUS 
PLASTERS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 








For the Companion. 


The original of this little sketch is a highly 
respectable and dignified old dog, who belongs to 
a family in Springfield, Ohio. 

All the members of the family are warmly at- 
tached to Bob, who has been one of their number | 
since he was a mischievous, rollicking little | 
puppy, and the children of the family were tiny | 
little toddlers. 

They have grown up together, and the dog re- | 
turns love for love to them all; but towards his | 
master, Mr. Coy, he has aiways manifested the | 
greatest devotion, accompanies him to and from 
business every day and remains with him until 
business hours are over, seeming to be never so | 
happy and content as when with him. 

A few winters ago Mr. Coy fell ill and was un- | 
able to attend to his business for several months, 
and it was then that Bob’s devotion was made 
manifest in an extraordinary manner. | 

The first morning he seemed much puzzled at | 
the unusual state of things, and spent the time | 
mostly between his master’s room and the hall 
door leading to the street, in evident distress, but 
after dinner he disappeared and was not seen 
again by any of the family until supper-time, 
when he walked in with a satisfied air, and took 
his accustomed place in the family circle. | 

The next morning he disappeared again, im- | 
mediately after breakfast, but returned again at | 
the usual hour. The family were interested in 
his proceedings by this time, and the next time | 
he started out one of the boys foilowed to see | 
where he went and what he did. This is what he 
discovered. | 

Bob, on leaving the house, waited on the side- 
walk until the street-car which Mr. Coy always 
boarded to go to his place of business came 
along, whereupon he leaped nimbly upon the 
platform, rode to the accustomed stopping-place, 
jumped off and marched sedately into the well- 
known building. 

There he remained among the employees—with 
whom he was a great favorite—until the usual 
hour of his master’s departure for home, when he 
left the office, waited patiently on the crossing for 
a car going in the right direction, boarded it and 
returned to his home, just as though it were no 
extraordinary thing for a dog to go down town to 
business alone, and quite to be expected that he 
should patronize the street-cars in going and re- 
turning. 


Bob had always insisted in getting aboard the 
car when with his master, and as he always con- 
ducted himself in a well-bred and becoming way, 
the conductors of that line had become quite 
friendly toward him, recognizing him as one of 
their regular passengers, though they could 
scarcely consider him a ‘‘fare,’’ since he omitted 
the little formality of paying it. 

Naturally they were much amused to see Bob 
making his trips alone with such an air of dignity 
and importance, and as they told many of the 
passengers his story, Bob became quite an object 
of interest to the travelling public. 

Sometimes attempts were made to puzzle and 
confuse him and make him get off at the wrong 
place, but Bob was not to be fooled*in that way. | 
He knew where his stopping-place was, and noth- 
ing would induce him to leave the car until it was 
reached, and once there nothing could longer de- 
tain him aboard. 

All that winter Bob continued his self-imposed 
pilgrimages, allowing nothing to interfere with | 
them. It really seemed as though on that first 
morning of perplexity, he had, in his doggish 
way, chosen between the pleasure of staying with 
his sick master and the duty of going on with the 
work his master had been compelled to leave, and 
having made his decision he carried it out with a 
determination and faithfulness worthy of applause 
and imitation. 

When the winter was over and Mr. Coy once 
more able to go about as usual, the old dog’s joy 
knew no bounds, and that first morning when the 
two reunited companions boarded the car to- | 
gether on the well-known way to the office, there 
Was no happier dog living than dear old Bob. 


— +o —_— 
HE KNEW IT BEFORE. 


Unfortunately wealth and education do not 
always go hand in hand, and the stories told of 
the mistakes of many a modern millionnaire in 
recard to orthography, pronunciation and various 
other little matters, are almost without number. 
_The long-suffering private secretary of a rich 
Chicago man, according to a newspaper of this 
City, says that when, for some reason, his em- 
Plover thought best to write a letter himself, 
instead of dictating it to his faithful scribe, the 
Occasion Was one which required great tact and 
delicaey on his part, and was sure to be fraught 
With much distress for the millionnaire. 

lhe successful merchant never allowed himself 
to be convicted of any error in spelling or con- 
struction, and vet he often asked his secretary, 
Mr. James, to look over the letter when it was | 


| pointed out to him, the millionnaire at last resorted | trom Woollen Good 


| Illinois, relates an amusing experience of his | — 


| supplies the needs of her patient without asking 


3 





finished, and pass approval on it, and see isian_ invention, 





The latest Pari 
= = 
: ‘Res Oo é s lace a ithout 
| “through bein’ so drove, and havin’ so much on to-ré ::: uds lace, silk and cloth withou 


. sewing. Sample by mail 
| my mind, I’ve made any slips.’ =. BS 


cents. Agents Wanted, 
MUELS, 165 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





| The ‘slips’? were always to be found without CASTILIAN CREAM REMOVES 
}much searching, and being ibly i 


possibly not quite | 
impervious to mortification on having them 


GREASE AND STAINS 





|to a different method—that of casually asking abn Ente 





paper. By this means his correspondents were 
undoubtedly spared the necessity of making wild 
conjectures as to his meaning in many Cases. 


People’s Typewriter. 


writing is equal to the highest cost machines. Price, 
; ss : complete in walnut case, $15. Ye will send a cea 
said his secretary, ‘“‘he never admitted or allowed | to agents for $ Send $1.00 and we will send C. O. 


> ypose they » hi been reallv ignor; wit privilege of examination. Circulars free. 
an it. ee ee a ee . W. STALL, 509 Tremont St., Boston. 


“For instance, one day he looked up from a i. 
letter and said, ‘James, is there one or two s’s YOU CAN MAK 
in Missouri ?’ | 

* «Two, sir,’ I replied. 

*<*T thought so,’ said he. ‘Hand me the eraser, 
will you?’”’ 






selling the Hudson GARDEN HOSE MEN DER, 
| the only device for repairing Hose. Sells at sight. See 
our advertisement on page 236, April 16th issue. 
Complete Outfit, post-paid, $1.00. 
(Containing 6 Tubes, 20 Bands, 1 Pr. Pliers.) 
Write for Terms to Ageuts. 
CHAS, E. HU DSON, Leo ster, Mass. — 


- Geer’s Pheno! Dentifrice, 


CARBOLIZED TOOTH POWDER. 
One Sunday afternoon I was preac hing ina Used for more than 20 years by the leading Dental 
log-cabin. The single room was filled to its ut- eo son ecaenot plik ee Re Gala youn 
= : 0TH Po 4 or generi se, by old anc g 
most capacity. I stood near the one window, ae A s . e> 


—" ae 
IN THE MILK. 


One of the pioneer preachers in Fulton County, | 





early days. Then there were no church build- 
ings, and preaching services were held in school- 
houses, and often in the log-cabins of the settlers. 





















2 cents; 15-in., 35 cents; 18-in., 
in., W cents; 36-in., 90 cents ; 72-in., $ $2.00 (for 





it stands unrivalled. 
which was wide open, the day being warm. At For imparting to the teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, 
In the midst of my sermon there was a noise of | . 0. Box 1563; 
a barking dog outside, and the next moment a GEER DENTIFRICE CO., Bos TON, MASS 
her coat bristled up and her tail tw ice its ordinary 
| size. The pursuing dog barked again, and puss 
Before any one fairly realized what had hap- FABRIC 
pened the frightened creature had jumped into a (referred to by Shirley Dare in N. Y. Herald, Feb. 15,91). 
spattering milk and cream all over my black | o¢ the siik Sponge Goods I pronounce it pure Silk. 
clothes! ‘That was not the worst of it, for close | Boston, Aug. 24, ’8 Gro. F. H. MARKOE, Chemist. 
There was an immediate uprising among the | blankets). 
people, with loud cries of ‘Scat!’ “Git out!’ Combination Suits, ready made and to order, $5.00 
some one finally opened the door and she ran out SILK CRASH. 
and clambered upon a low shed. 15-in. wide 15 cents a yard. A valuable household req- 
: CEO. S. BROWN, Manufacturer 
terrupted, and we all had a good laugh over the = Recta niet dee 
occurrence. ‘Towels and tablecloths were brought 
go on with our meeting; for the people were not 
of the sort to give up a thing they had under- WILDS OF AFRICA. 
539 pages, fully illustrated, FREE 


one side was a long row of shelves covered with | Sweetand Pure. Gums and Rendering the Breath 
| milk-pans. Q END FOR SAMPLE. 
large cat leaped up to the open window. She | — = 
stopped a moment on the sill, her eves glistening, Silk Sponge Underwear 
gave one leap and landed on the shelf among the 
milk-pans. 
pan of milk. ‘This added to her alarm, and with ’ =a ‘. 
another leap she came down upon my shoulder, CERTIFICATE: ” 
. Having made a thorough examination of the Fibre 
after her came the pan of milk, drenching not ne 
’ By the yard: 12-in., 
only me but the people who sat near! 15 cents 
and $6.00. The Richards Pattern, 25 cents, for Combina- 
Back and forth, under the chairs and benches, | tion Suits. 
flew the poor cat, seeking a way of exit, until 
uisite. For sale wholesale and retail, 
There I stood, dripping with milk, my hair and |" *0F® Dane Street, Boston, Mass. 
beard drenched. The services were seriously in- 
to wipe off the milk, and within half an hour we | A N i E y & 
were clean, had sobered down, and were ready to 
taken. And despite the ludicrous interruption, 
we had one of the best services I ever conducted. to any one sending $1.00 for a year’s 
new oe. 2S: ny large illustrated family 
TIA 


eet paper, THE CH N. ‘ About the best in 
the country.” D> L MOODY. SPECIMENS 
OFFICIOUS. FREE. Postage on book, 15 cts. extra. 


HL. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 


The efficient nurse understands and quietly =e 


NO POISON 
IN OUR 


A young woman who felt herself called to be a WALL PAPERS 
nurse because she was ‘so sympathetic’? and . 
always gave her friends such *‘constant attention” 
when they were ill, was engaged to care for a We manufacture Wall Papers, and we know 
lady suffering from a complication of troubles, that all of our goods are perfectly sanitary. We 
chief of which was a severe nervous disorder. shall be pleased to send samples of Paper 

“How are you feeling to-day ?” asked the nurse Hangings to any address. Be particular to state 


as soon as she entered the room. ° : ° , > 

" : , ze, color, an uality of paper desirec We 
«About as usual,”’ replied the patient. size, color, and q paper desired. : 
“Yes? Well, we shall have you feeling a great te Designers of Interiors, and shall be pleased 

deal better ina day or two. Isn't there something to send competent men to measure and esti- 


can do for you?” mate on any grade of work. 

Wns Tt you.” 5 arink LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
“‘Sha'n't I bring you a nice cool drink ? : : : 
“No, thank you.” sige nang WINDOW DRAPERY A SPECIALTY. 
«Let me shake up your pillows a little.’ e cae 


many questions. She does not mistake fussiness 
for sympathy, and knows when it is best to let 
well enough alone. 


— 





“scagianat anes samtrate eon nd THE BOSTON WALL PAPER CO, 


“Would v ou like a little gruel ?” WM. A. CORSE, Manager, 
“Not now. 


se 20 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
‘Isn’ t it rather close here? Do you feel it so? beeen 
‘*No.”” 





Ink and other stains from the 

awe ; peye ave a. =aaees 
ys8e a 2. Ht ulars, addres: 

| how a word should be spelled, ae putting it on tsellt ule Sari fu one D, West Roxbury. Mass 


Writes 7 characters with a ribbon from solid metal 
“If he happened to have written the word, and | type, will manifold, alignment always perfect. and 


BOB | then was seized with a doubt as to its spelling,’ 


$8.00 A DAY 





*“Would vou like me to fan you? a 


“No; I don’t feel too warm.’ 
“Ts there anything at all you would like me to 
> 
Does it ever occur to you that you can avoid ex- 
pense and disappointment by selecting your 


do for you?’ 
“I think not.’ 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS, ROSES, SHRUBS, Etc., 


So things went on, until the irritated patient 
finally said, during the temporary absence of the 
From the largest nursery in New England? We 
grow our own Stock, and will deliver you 


nurse from the room: 
Better Trees at Lower Prices 


‘Send that young woman away. She is driv- 
ing me crazy. She doesn’t give me a moment's 
| 
| than you can secure by sending out of New Eng 
aaa +o | land. Write for our Catalogues. 


peace, and doesn’t even sit still for five minutes | 
SNOW OUT OF SEASON. Shady Hill Nurseries, 


together. 
‘Al iE, MASS. 
Few people can carry a story successfully to its ee Lee 














And the surprised nurse was sent away won- | 
dering that her services were so little appreciated. 
end. It is not an easy matter to preserve perfect — of SHADY HILL NURSERIES mailed Free. 
unity in all parts of a narrative, especially if the wn_ and orders booked at 

3 : . " y prices by our Bost agents, 
narrator tries to tell something that happened JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
“when you were in socks,” or “hefore you ever | Nos. 51, 52, 53 No. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
saw the light of day.” = 











Two Excellent Books. 


Captains of Salinas, 


Second Series. By JAMEs PARTON. $1.25. 
Very interesting, brief biographies of nearly fifty per- 

sons who in various ways have contributed to the 

world’s progress. A capital book for every family. 


Japanese Girls and Women. 
By ALICE M. Bacon. $1.25. 
A book of very great interest by a lady who has had 
the best of opportunities to become acquainted with 
Japanese household life. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


‘Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


‘VAPOR STOVES FOR SUMMER USE. 


| No wicks, smoke, dust or ashes. Works quicker, 
| eat tt than kerosene or coal stoves. Does not 
heat the kitchen. Comfort for ironing days. Un- 
Et for use at Sum 
mer and Beach Houses. 
| Extinguished instantly. 
A Great Saving of 
Fuel Made. Ask your 
dealer to show you the 
Vapor Stoves, or send to 
us for descriptive circu- 
lars. 
BOSTON SAFETY 
VAPOR STOVE CO. 
107 BLACKSTONE STREET, 
BOSTON. 

N. E. Agents for the 
Jewel Vapor Stoves. 


Salt Mackerel. 


You can get a large, fat, juicy Salt Mackerel in either 
10-Ib., 15-Ib. or 20-Ib, buckets by ordering of your retail 
grocer or fish man 


Treat’s Table Mackerel, 


or I will deliver a bucket to any Railroad Station In 
New England on receipt of $4.00 for a W-1b., $3.25 
for a 15-lb., or $'2.°25 for a 10 Ib. bucket. 


LEONARD A. TREAT, Boston. 
245 State Street, Cor. of Atlantic Avenue, 
that appetizing yo aged ith Not-a-Bone 
Salt Cod. 














Not-a-Bone in it, packed in 
3-1. and 5-lb. Boxes. 


























5M SOMEN VEWET OWN y 


Until the millennium comes for boys, it will 
| always happen that there will be “some in rags, 
some in tags, and some in velyet gowns.” This 
would be the case if boys’ clothing could be had 
for next to nothing. The only explanation is that 
human nature is built that way, and it isn’t much 
of an explanation at that. One thing that is sure, 
however, is that boys’ clothing was never either as 
cheap or as good as it is to-day. There were never 
so many reasons why a boy should be well dressed, 
and the most forcible of them all is the prices we 
are asking for our stylish spring clothing for little 
and big boys. 

OUR SPRING CATALOGUE, beautifully 
illustrated by handsome engraved cuts of 
Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Spring Styles, 
containing price list and self-measure blanks, 
will be sent by mail to any address on ap- 
plication. 

It is one of the prettiest and most useful 
books ever issued, containing a fund of in- 
formation to those who desire correct cloth- 
ing at reasonable pric 


THE J, B. BARNABY CO,, 


WASHINGTON STREET, 
60 7a, Globe Theatre, BOSTON, iss, 009 











An elderly lady was relating in a company of 
guests at a dinner party an incident which had 
happened to her father when she was a little girl. 
He had been to church in the city, for they lived | 
in the suburbs, and had worn a tall stove-pipe 
hat. Price, 

As he was walking along to the station a snow- 
slide from a high building fell upon him, crush- | 


“When father came home with no hat upon his 


25 Cents, Post-paid. 


HARVARD TOOTH-POWDER. 


Sample mailed FREE to any address. Recommended by Leading Dentists and Physicians of Boston. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 








ee arene Cece ener Serres eens | Ts Cay Aesthonery, 1555 fo 1557 ee | Street, may Mass. 


head—you see it was Sunday, and he couldn't 
buy one—we hid a laugh at him.” 

**But,”’ said one of her friends, ‘‘didn't he take 
a severe cold ?”” 

“Oh, no, indeed! It was summer, you know.” | 
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For DYSPEPSIA 
and INDIGESTION 


They promptly relieve Acid Stomach, Heartburn, Flatu- 
lency, Gas, and kindred forms of Indigestion, and by persistent 
use chronic dyspepsia can positively be cured. 

Gen. John M. Corse, the hero of Allatoona, says: 
“I think Peptonix the best things of the kind I ever saw.” 


We will mail a Sample Free to any address, Peptonix are sold by druggists, or we will mail them, 
postage paid, on receipt of price, 75 cts. per box. THE ALLSTON CO., 143 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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SAVENA 


ELECTRO STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


SIZE, 20 x 24 INCHES. 

You can make no mistake in your selection 
from this choice list of engravings. Each and 
every one making a beautiful picture to adorn 
the parlor of any household. ‘These pictures 
were executed by the most popular artists in the 
world: RosA BoNHEuR, R. Hicks, F. RupAvx, 
and other pictures by other Famous Artists. 


PREMIUMS. 


To any person sending to my address (on each 
package) by mail TEN (10) Wrappers, I will 
send to their address by mail their choice of 
one from the following list: 


THE SERGEANT’S PORTRAIT. No. 1. 


A grand study of facial expressions and attitudes, 
The scene is laid at the headquarters of a French garri- 
son. The Sergeant of the regiment is posing for a 
drawing of a full-length picture, surrounded by his 





SAVENA 


> } r interested brother officers in 1 i ttitudes. Th 
Is the best Washing Powder. nterested brother officers in lounging attitudes. e 


favorite Gos of og regiment is also an interested per- 
di _ “rs is sonage.—By EMIL PORTER. 
I ifferent from all other: It i THE STORY OF THE CASTLE. No.2. 


Better than all others. There is | An old man (a sheep-tender, with long shepherd’s 
| . | | staff), — on a eg L cerounees pA = ey 

aS y 7 | group of four peasant children, and relating the sto 
no W as Ang compounc ; or any | of an ancient tastle (which he is pointing atyon the top 
material used for cleaning that | ie ee a 


will cleanse everything like| ASKING TOLL. No. 3. 
+ . | A wood scene, rustic foot-bridge, spanning stream. 
Savena. If you are not noOw’)| A huntsman is slyly asking a pretty maiden for toll, 
she stands leaning against rail of bridge, slyly looking 


using Savena buy 10 packages up, a hunting dog one side of stream and a pure ‘white 


= goat on the other form a pretty picture.—By F. Rupaux. 
and you will get full value for EXPECTATION. No. 4. 


your money in Savena, and the wae SOR We & 
b ° ° : A MOTHER’S TREASURES. No. 6. 
eautiful engraving for nothing. MIGNON. No. 7. 


In every package of Savena THE MORNING GREETING. No. 8 
> AN AMUSING NOVEL. No. 9. 


’ al a vz at Slvine 

you will find a pamphlet giving See AeOuEEIEN. wm. 2. 
you full description of the TOLL PAID. No. 1. 
beautiful engravings. AFTER THE HUNT. No. 12. 


For Sale by all Grocers, © SMIPESHOOTING. So. 


SNIPE-SHOOTING. No. 14. 
GIPSY MAIDEN. No. 15. 
TEN WRAPPERS ENCLOSED. 
Enclosed you will find ten wrappers for one of your Premiums. Please send me 
No. 6, “‘A Mother’s Treasures."" I have used Savena constantly for 3 years and find it 
superior to all other washing compounds. Have introduced it into several households. 
MRS. WM. F. GARDENER, Chapman Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


TEN WRAPPERS ENCLOSED. 
I now send you ten wrappers. Please send me the picture engraving No. 9, “Ask- 
ing Toll.’ We use the Savena regularly, and there is nothing like it. Saves time and 
labor. Does not injure the hands. NELLIE McGOUGH, Auburndale, Mass. 


TWENTY WRAPPERS ENCLOSED. 


Enclosed find twenty wrappers for pictures No. 6, ‘‘A Mother’s Treasures," and 
No. 8, “‘Morning Greeting.’’ I use Savena altogether and cannot do without it. 
MRS. C. D. MILLS, Hudson, Mass. 












Veto 


foothold 


(Trade Mark.) 
Patented. 


Just enough protection for the bottom of the 
boot or shoe to insure dryness and comfort in 
these days of sudden showers and sloppy sidewal!:s. 

The main thing, however, is the way in 
which the Veto Foothold clings to the shank 
of the boot or shoe, covering it almost to the h el, 
thus excluding every drop of water and every 
particle of mud. This feature is patented, and 
controlled by us. It cannot be used in any other 
foothold. 

The Veto is the latest, the most stylish, 
the lightest, the best-fitting and the most desirable 
foothold ever made—for it is practical. Insist 
upon having the Veto. 

FOR SALE BY LEADING SHOE-DEALERS. 

Manufactured only by the 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE company. 














